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TOUR PERFORMED BY MR. RAMSEY ON 
THE CONTINENT. 


[Concluded from p. 13.] 
From Ashtamee to Nagoatnay. 


Dec. 21, 1832. Examined the school 
in Rhoay this morning, and addressed 
the scholars and spectators who had as- 
sembled. In the village I gave away a 
number of Goojurattee tracts, and a few 
Mahratta. I found no demand for Hin- 
doostanee, or Arabic. Several of those 
with whom I conversed in the street had 
a tolerably correct a of the first 
principles of Christianity. The school is 
without doubt exerting a wholesome in- 
fluence upon the young people of the 
village, and we may hope for good fruit 
to appear. 

22. Last night I was awaked by the 
firing of guns and the shouts of the peo- 
ple of the village, about 12 o’clock. This 
morning I learned that twenty men, 
armed with swords, knives, &c., had 
broken into a house, and robbed the 
family of all their money and valuables. 
They threatened the family with death 
in case they made any noise, and in this 
way they quietly robbed the house. 
After they were gone the alarm was 

iven. The thieves, however, escaped. 

here is a great deal of petty theft and 
daring robbery carried on among the 
people, and hardly one can be found who 
does not live constantly in dread of 
thieves. This is truly a land where 
“thieves break through and steal.” 

Early after breakfast I set off on foot 
for Nagoatnay. The distance is about 
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six miles. The first part of the way was 
pleasant, and the shade of the mountains 
on the east defended me from the heat 
of the sun. The road is nothing more 
than a path, which winds its way along 
the foot of the hills at one time, and at 
another through the low paddy (rice) 
fields, and finally leads you over a hill of 
about 800 feet in height through a nar- 
row pass, which has been washed to a 
considerable depth by the rains of many 
years. One would think it impossible 
for horses and oxen to pass over the 
mountain by this rugged and precipitous 
way; nevertheless they do. The expense 
of a thousand rupees would make a very. 
good road for the people, but making 
good roads forms no part of a Hindoo’s 
notions of improvement. Temples and 
tanks, with their ee idols, are 
the objects on which they have lavished 
money profusely. I reached Nagoatnay 
at ten o’clock, quite weary, and almost 
overcome by the heat of the sun, which 
poured down its scorching rays upon me, 
while I had nothing, save a Chinese 
paper umbrella, for my defence. 


On my way from Ashtamee to Nagoat- 
nay, I saw but few people, and only one 
or two who could read, and of course had 
no opportunity of distributing tracts. I 
entered a neat temple of hewn stone on 
the road side, and found a young brah- 
min busily employed at his devotions. 
He was decorating the monkey god, 
Hunoomaun, with flowers, and anointing 
him with oil. I inquired, What are you 
doing? ; 

He replied, ‘Worshipping.’ 

I. What is that? (pointing to the idol.) 

B. Hunoomaun. 

I. Is that a god? 

B. Yes. 

I. It looks to me like a stone, with 
some red paint on it; is it not? 
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He made no reply. I continued, Sure- 
ly that cannot be God; it was made by 
man; has eyes but sees not, etc. How 
many are there? He made no 
answer. As I found he would answer 
no more, I continued to talk to him, and 
to tell him the way of salvation — 
Jesus Christ, and urged him to forsake 
his idols and turn to the Lord who is a 
holy and pure spirit, and to worship him 
in spirit and in truth, and then he should 
obtain salvation. He stopped, and lis- 
tened attentively 7 = I said, but mare 
no further reply. e man was evident- 
ly comma that I should deny that his 
stone was God. Perhaps he never be- 
fore heard it contradicted, and never be- 
fore heard of Jesus Christ. 


At Nagoatnay. 


In the evening I had the privilege of 
pensar | with several Hindoos who 
came to the bungalow where I stopped, 
and of supplying them with tracts. I 
felt too weary to go out into the village. 

23. Sabbath. This is truly a wel- 
come day to the Christian missionary in 
the midst of a heathen land, and far, far 
from the sanctuary of the Lord. Noth- 
ing to-day from without reminded me 
that this was the Lord’s day. I heard no 
deep-toned bell, inviting the people to 
the worship of Jehovah. I saw none 
going up joyfully to the gates of Zion, 
an none to say to me, ‘Come, let 
us go up to the house of the Lord,’ and 
no earthly friend with whom I could take 
sweet counsel. There was nothing, save 
my Bible, and the tracts that lay upon 
my table, and the stillness of my own 
room, to remind me that this day is holy. 
On the contrary, the passing of bullocks 
loaded with merchandize, the ting 
sound of the marriage horns and pipes 
mingled with the monotonous sound of 
the tom-toms, the vain repetition of Hur- 
ree!. Hurree! Ram! Ram! by a Hindoo 
mendicant, and of Allah! Allah! by a 
Mussulman fukeer, and the running to 
and fro of men of business, all reminded 
me that here the name of the Lord and 
his day are not revered. Still I found it 
to be a Sabbath of rest to me; for the 
Lord dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands, but is found in every place by all 
those who seek him in sincerity and 
truth. The day [ spent in reading my 
Bible, in meditation, and in prayer, Seine 
interrupted only by the kindness of the 
teacher of the sehool and his sons, who 


brought me some rice bread, milk, eggs, god 
e 


ghee and rice to supply the wants of 
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body for the day. How different is my 
situation to-day from what it was at this 
time in the year 1829. On that day I 
not only preached twice to an attentive 
audience, and heard a sermon preached 
by Mr. R. who had been among the 
eng but also had the privilege of 
conversing with several who were under 
conviction of sin, and of directing them 
to the Lamb of God. Not so to-day. I 
had, however, the privilege of speaki 
with a few heathen in the —?) an 
of pointing out to them the error of their 
own faith, and the excellency of the 
Christian’s. But none seemed to care for 
these things. Notwithstanding my dif- 
ferent circumstances, I am not the less 
happy. God is as near me here, sur- 
rounded by heathen, as he was in Phila- 
delphia, surrounded by anxious sinners. 
In the evening about sunset I walked 
out among the people. I soon came 
across an old Hindoo beggar. His head 
was bare. On his feet were a pair of old 
wooden sandals, which made a clapping 
noise as he walked. Around his waist 
was a cloth tied according to Hindoo 
style, and another thrown loosely over 
his shoulders. In his right hand he had 
two small pieces of wood with iron rings 
on the ends, which were tied together, 
and by the opening and shutting of his 
hand made a clinking noise. From his 
left arm was suspended a little bag, 
which contained the rice he had obtained 
by begging, and as he went from door to 
door his monotonous song was “Hurree! 
Hurree! Ram! Ram!”* This little in- 
strument is used by the devotees of the 
god Vetola, not only to attract the atten- 
tion of the people by the noise, but also 
to worship the god. The worship in this 
case consists in the mere knocking to- 
ther of the sticks, and the repetition of 
e name or names of one or more gods. 


With this old man I entered into con- 
versation, the substance of which was as 
follows: 

I. O baba,} what are you doing? 

Hindoo. 1 am worshipping God. 

I. Are you not begging rice from the 
people? 

H. Yes: this is my work. God com- 
manded me to do so, and I must obey. 

I. But the Hindoos here are poor, and 
you should not beg from the poor. You 
are healthy and able to work. Leave 
off your begging and work for your 
living. 





* These are the names of two of the Hindoo 


8. 
+ This is a respectful appellati uivalent per- 
haps to our “sie _ Py 
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H. This is my work; God command- 
ed my father to do so, and then me, and 
what shall I do? "Tis my destiny. 

I. No, no: God commands ycu to 
work, and if you do not work you ought 
not to eat. The brahmins command 
some to beg, and thus they learn to be 
ie. How long have you been beg- 


it From a child; now forty years. 

I. And how long do you intend to 
beg from the people? 

God’s wish: [i. e. as long as God 
chooses to have him do so.} 

I. As long as you live? 

H. Yes; (giving his head a significant 
toss to one side.) 

I. And what then? 

H. I will go to heaven. 

I. But how can you go to heaven? 
you are a sinner. 

H. Iam notasinner now. For ten 
years I was a sinner; but for thirty years 
past I have not sinned. 

I. How so? What is sin? 

H. To steal and to lie. 

r : Is nothing else sinful but stealing 
an : 

H. No. 

I. To break the commands of God is 
sin, and a bad thought is a sin, as well 
as a bad act. I endeavored then to ex- 
plain to him the nature of sin, and exhort- 
ed him to forsake his mode of life and 
turn to God and seek salvation through 
Jesus Christ. He was impatient to get 
away while I was conversing with him. 
Seeing this, I made my salaam to him 
and we parted—he to beg more rice, and 
I to converse with others. 


The next person I stopped to converse 
with, was a brahmin, whom I found near 
one of the temples. A large idol made 
of stone in the shape of a monkey, with 
red paint, was standing near us. At that 
time two men approached it. One bowed 
and went on his way; the other stopped, 
bowed down before the idol, kissed it on 
the right and left side, and then putting 
some of the red paint from the idol on 
his forehead began to walk around the 
idol; thus vainly expecting to increase 
his righteousness in proportion to the 
number of times he should circumambu- 
late the idol. Seeing this, I asked the 
brahmin what that stone was doing there, 
ag to the idol.) He replied, It is 

0, said I, it is no god; it is a 
stone covered with red paint, and called 
Hunoomaun, but it has no life. 

B. But God is in it—is every where. 
He is in me, in you, in all things, and 
you are a god, 
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I. No, no; I am a man, I am not God. 
God is a spirit; and while he is every- 
where present, yet it is wrong to worship 
any thing but God. On your principle 
then the brahmins should worship Shoo- 
droos, for God is in them you say. 

B. God is in every thing, and every 
thing is God. He then quoted a Sun- 
scrit verse to prove that God was in every 
thing, and that idols should be worship- 
ped. Suckoba, the Jew, who accom 
nied me, immediately quoted pane 
Sunscrit verse to prove that idols ought 
not to be worshipped, and was about en- 
forcing the truth upon him, when he 
turned and walked off. I gave away 
os or four tracts this evening. 

. Visited the school this morning, 
and examined the boys. The school is 
—_ and flourishing. In conversing 
with the —_— a be “yg told them 
conce e be seen yes- 
terday, onl asked > > what they thought 
about him. They replied that he is a 
sinner, that all people are sinners, that 
he had told a lie by denying that he 
sinned; and they further added, that he 
was a h ite. I find that the e, 
although they give to these sturdy beg- 
gars, yet are disposed to think 
not so holy as they say they are. This 
is not only the case in the country, but 
also in Sunten. My pundit does not 
hesitate to say, that all the yogees (i. e. 
religious beggars who go naked in the 
streets and make high pretensions to 
holiness) are a set of hypocrites. : 

A number of people assembled this 
morning at the school-room, in part to 
witness the examination, and in part to 
see the stranger. To these I gave tracts 
and such instruction as my circumstances 
permitted. They all seemed attentive, 
and desirous to hear what I had to say. 

in the evening I walked out into the 
village, and had an opportunity of con- 
versing with more of the people, and of 
distributing a few more tracts. The peo- 
ple received them willingly. 


Return to Bombay, and General Remarks. 


25. To-day at twelve o'clock I 
left Nagoatnay for Bombay in a small 
open boat. The boat was full of people, 
men, women, and children, 60 that there 
was no room to walk about. Each one 
had to keep his own place. I had a good 
opportunity of preaching to the e. 

ey were compelled to hear what I 
to say, as they could not leave the boat, 
None of them could read. The wind 
being contrary, we did not go farther 








than ten miles when we were compelled 
to stop for the night. As there was no 
place to sleep on the boat, I went 
on shore, where I was accommodated 
with a shelter for the night. I spread 
my matress on the und, and, wrap- 
ing myself up in a blanket, slept com- 
fortable till two o’clock when I was call- 
ed up by the tandale, or captain of the 
boat. Those who had no shelter were 
exposed to the dew, and the cold, damp 
air, to the no small risk of their health. 

26. Reached Cunanja this mornin 
at ten o’clock, and after dinner too 
another boat, and arrived at Bombay at 
eight o’clock; and was rejoiced to find 
that the same kind Providence, which 
had preserved me, had also preserved 
my family in health during my absence. 

During this tour, I distributed more 
than 1,200 tracts and portions of the 
Scriptures, and could have distributed 
many more, if I had had them with me. 
Many asked me for copies of the New 
Testament, but, as I had none with me, 
I was obliged to put them off for the time 
with the promise that I would send them 
some on my return. This I have done. 
I took the names of twelve persons to 
whom I have sent copies of the New 
Testament, by the hand of Suckoba. I 
am fully convinced that it is of more im- 
portance to distribute the word of God 
among the people, than any thing else. 
‘Tracts are good in their place, but they 
are not the Desigtaee. he people must 
have the inspired word before much 

can be expected to result. I hope 

e time is fast approaching, when all 
who can read among the heathen will be 
furnished with a copy of the word of 
God. This is a great and glorious work, 
and for its accomplishment many laborers 
are needed. But what are twelve or 
fourteen missionaries to so many millions 
of heathen? 

During my tour I was more and more 
convinced of the importance of visiting 
the villages on the continent, and of la- 
boring in them for a while. If two mis- 
sionaries in making a tour on the conti- 
nent could stay a week ina —— at a 
time, the beneficial results would soon 
appear. An impression would in this 
way be made upon the people which can- 
not be done by the mere passing through 
a village, or spending only a day or two 
in it. 

I am happy to say, that in the whole 
tour I did not meet with any one who 
insulted me, although some spoke loudly 
in the defence of their faith, and others 
turned away their ears from hearing the 
word of life. 
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The number of readers is increasing 
on the continent, and of course the de- 
mand for printed books is also on the in- 
crease. 

It is much to be regretted that our 
schools on the continent cannot have 
more of our time. But we cannot labor 
there and in Bombay also. Our teachers 
might do much good, if they were good 
men themselves, and took an interest in 
the advancement of the cause of Christ 
among the people; but they do not. The 
Jew and the Hindoo are alike opposed to 
the gospel of Christ, but for different 
reasons. As a general thing, however, 
I think, a Jew for a teacher, other things 
being equal, is to be preferred to a Hin- 
doo. From the Jew the scholars will 
hear something against idolatry, if not 
for Christ, but from a Hindoo, nothing of 
this kind can be expected. 

Should my life be spared, I hope to 
preach the gospel of Christ frequently to 
the people in the villages on the conti- 
nent, as well as to those in Bombay. 
Many more laborers are needed in this 
destitute of the vineyard. May the 
Lord of the harvest thrust forth more la- 
borers into his harvest, and to His name 
be all the glory. 


AHMEDNUGGUR. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF MR. 
READ. 


Learning the language—Native books— 
Heathen festival. 


March 7, 1832. This day completes a 
ear since our arrival in this dark land. 
he year has rapidly fled. I have seen 

much of the wretchedness and learnt 

much of the depravity of these debased 
heathen, but as yet have been able to 
do little to relieve the one or remove the 
other. I have done little that deserves 
to be called preaching. For six months 
past, | have endeavored to address the 
people on the great subject of their sal- 

vation. It has generally been in an im- 

perfect stammering way. Aside from 

my own salvation, i never have desired 
any thing so ardently as to be able to 
preach intelligibly to the heathen. Chris- 
tians at home, I fear, do not fully appre- 
ciate the difficulties in the missionary’s 
way before he can efficiently commence 
his labors among the heathen. I cannot 
yet speak the Mahratta language fluent- 

; still it is no small comfort to me that 

am generally able to make myself un- 
derstood. I find it more difficult to un- 
derstand the people, than to make them 
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understand me. This arises partly from 


the fact of the common people speaking 
their own language so badly. We are 
rather taught as people should speak, 
than as they do speak. 


13. Most of the Hindoo books are re- 
ded as sacred books. In these are to 
e found all they have on the sciences, 
such as geography, astronomy, mathe- 
matics, grammar, etc. as well as law and 
religion. These are all, with a small ex- 
ception, locked up in the Sunscrit lan- 
guage. None but the brahmins (and not 
all of them, for but few can read Sun- 
scrit, and some cannot read Mahratta) 
can be profited by these books, suppos- 
ing they can contain anything worth 
knowing. I inquired of two very intelli- 
gent brahmins how extensively their sa- 
cred books were circulated among them- 
selves—whether every brahmin had some 
portion of them. No, was the reply, but 
few have them. On inquiring how many 
copies of the Shasters, etc. they suppos- 
ed there were in Ahmednuggur, they 
said probably not one entire copy, nor 
portions enough to form an entire copy 
in the city. It is not so much the Shas- 
ters, as the commands and traditions of 
men, which the brahmins teach. If you 
add to the character of the pharisees, in 
the days of our Savior, the most open 
and shameless violation of the laws of 
God, you will then have some idea of 
what a brahmin is. 


18. For some days past, all has been 
confusion here on account of a great 
Hindoo festival. It is called Shimgah, 
after the name of the present month. 
Nearly the whole month is taken up in 
religious ceremonies. At the time of 
the full moon occurs the festival called 
Hoolee. The first preparatory step to 
this abominable observance seems to be, 
to throw off all restraint. All public ser- 
vants are released and all business sus- 
pended for five days. During this time 
the whole Hindoo population appear in- 
fatuated. They for the most part seem 
to lose all reason, and all sense of shame 
and decency. They carouse day and 
night. Their master gives them no rest. 
On the day preceding the Hoolee, the 
people build large piles of fuel, which is 
generally dried cow-dung. In the eve- 
ning they set them on fire, run around 
and worship them, and spend the night 
revelling as if possessed with demons. 
This is but the commencement of a five 
days’ revelry, such as can scarcely be 
conceived except by those who live in a 
heathen land. The boys run through 
the streets beating their mouths, and at 
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the same time uttering the most filthy 
words. The women throw dirt, and ex- 
hibit in the streets the most vulgar 
pranks. And the men and boys threw 
upon each other red and yellow paint, 
till their clothes are completely besmear- 
ed, and they resemble more the inhabi- 
tants of the pit, than they do men with 
rational faculties. 

29. As we were at tea this evening, 
a brahmin come to the door complaining 
that the gardener had beaten his cow 
and tied her to a tree. He wished us to 
order him to let her go. We told him 
the gardener was not under our control, 
and we could give him no command. As 
he insisted on our interference, I asked 
him if the cow were not one of his gods. 
He said she was. Then said I, if she be 
a god why do you come to ask us to lib- 
erate her? And how happens it that 
your god has fallen into the hands of a 
man, and a man too of very low caste? 
He has beaten her, and confined her to a 
tree. He could not but see how ridicu- 
lous was the idea of her deity, 


Hindoo Inquirers, and special attention 
to the preached gospel. 


Oct. 13. I came this evening from 
our preaching place, where we have a 
daily service at five o’clock, unusually 
dejected at the apathy with which the 
good tidings of a preached gospel is 
heard. I had but just sat down and 
made my complaint of the hardness of 
heart and the indifference with which m 
labors are received, when I perceived 
had been followed home by an inmate of 
the poor-house, who had come to speak 
with me. He said, he wished to be 
baptised. I asked him why. He re- 
plied, “I am a great sinner, my mind is 
very dark, and I desire salvation through 
Jesus Christ.” I asked if there were no 
other Savior to whom he could go, or 
why he thought salvation by him indis- 
pensable. He said, “Jesus Christ is the 
only true Savior—he is the Savior of the 
world.” I asked him what evil he sup- 
posed there is in sin, and why herwas 
now troubled about it. He did not at 
first seem fully to comprehend the mean- 
ing or my inquiry, and replied, “I feel 

eatly distressed on account of sin, I 
eel myself worthy of everlasting pun- 
ishment.” I inquired if he prayed. He 
answered, “Yes, I pray for light, for my 
mind is all darkness.” I then exhorted 
him to pray much, to hear the word of 
God daily, to give himself to Christ; and 
assured him that if it should appear that 
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his heart is right towards God, I should 
be most happy to baptise him; but ex- 
horted him not to regard baptism as con- 
version, but only an external sign of such 
a change. This man is of the Mhar 
caste, has been in the poor-house four or 
five months, and during this time has daily 
heard the gospel; but not till to-day 
have we known that any oy impres- 
sion has > ae n hi wind. I 
cannot help regardi is coming to me 
at this particular time, as providentially 
intended to cheer my heart in an hour of 
despondency, and to encourage me to 
look to God for encouragement. 

The people this evening appeared un- 
usually inattentive, and some treated us 
with open contempt. When the r 
man had finished the simple and affect- 
ing story of his heart, he added, as he 
went away, that his room-mate in the 
asylum also asked to be baptised. 

18. Four others from the asylum have 
professed their belief in Christianity, and 
asked baptism. I trust they are sincere 
inquirers after the truth, though I fear 
they have very imperfect notions of what 
they ask. 

An intelligent Hindoo came to- 
day professedly to inquire further con- 
cerning the word which he heard preach- 
ed yesterday. He said he then heard for 
the first time the -way of salvation by 
a Christ, and was eseemeees this is 

e true way. He had been on pilgrim- 

he a done penance, ened the 
8s and gone through all the fool- 
ery of Hindooism, but had yet found no 
remedy for the disease which he wished 
to cure. He desired to hear the word of 
God as we preach it daily, that he might 
know the right way. e now have 
seven inquirers who have asked to be 
baptised. Two or three men have made 
the same request, but I fear their hearts 
are not yet affected. 

Nov. 5. Observed the monthly prayer- 
meeting a second time in the Mahratta 
language. There were about fifty na- 
tives present. I gave them a short ac- 
count of the progress of Christianity in 
different countries, and concluded, as I 
began, by telling them it is the practice 
of all in every country, who love and re- 
vere the name of Jesus Christ, to meet 
on this ay he — up their 
united er to for the —_ i 
of his Spirit on the whole world; on 
that they would have an evidence of this 
in a few moments when our Christi 
friends should come to our house for this 

I told them we were going to 
meet to pray for the Hi people. 
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on pa you not pray for yourselves? 
said I. 

6. Four who were present last eve- 
ning and heard the above remarks, went 
to Babajee, and told him what I had said, 
and that several persons had already 
come to our house to pray for the Hin- 
doos. — if they ought not to 
pray too. bajee most readily assent- 
ed, and they prayed to almighty God for 
the same object. The four have asked 
to be baptised. I need not add what a 
cordial this was to me and my dear part- 
ner, while thus alone at this remote sta- 
tion. Should God now bless us, all will 
say, it is of the Lord. 


10. For several days past, the inmates 
of the asylum have voluntarily attended 
family worship at our house in the morn- 
ing and occasionally in the evening. We 
have a service intended expressly for 
them at five o’clock, P.M. Here I de- 
sire them to attend, not in a way that 
imposes restraint, but I tell them, on their 
reception into the asylum, that I hope to 
see them once a day to hear about the 
way of salvation. Their attendance at 
our family devotion is quite spontaneous. 
I trust a good work is going on amo 
these wretched beings. Eight have ask- 
ed baptism. I requested these to come 
to our house this evening, that I might 
examine them as to their fitness to be re- 
ceived into our communion. 


11. Sabbath. After our second ser- 
vice, I informed the people that several 
persons had requested to be baptised, 
and that it was our intention to receive 
three of these on the following Sabbath. 
The candidates then declared themselves 
to be Christians, and their determination 
to follow Jesus Christ. I asked them 
what they should do, if the people of 
their caste should abandon them. They 
said, they would still cleave to Christ. 
But, said —— I Saree dischar, 
you from the asylum, and leave you again 
to beg your bread, would you abandon 
Christ, and deny ie profession? te | 
said, with united voice, “No, we wi 
serve the Lord Jesus Christ till death.” 
I then proposed them as candidates for 
baptism, and requested any one who 
should know aught against them, to give 
information during the coming week. 

18. Baptised the three persons who 
were proposed the last Sabbath, and then 
sat down with them at the table of the 
Lord to commemorate his Jove to dying 
sinners. There were perhaps an - 
dred natives present. Some looked on 
with deep interest. But for the most 


part they gazed as at some unmeaning 
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ceremony. Capt. S.,to whose kindness 
we are not a little indebted, with two 
other officers of the eighth regiment, 
havi sper a wish to be present, 
comand y united with us in commemo- 
rating the death of our common Lord. 
I need not say, that no event can give 
more unfeigned joy to the missionary 
than to experience what I have to-day. 
More especially is such an event grati- 
fying in such a barren land as the west- 
ern side of India, where so few have 
heretofore come out from idolatry. May 
these first fruits of my labors be but an 
earnest of a rich harvest. I chose this 
occasion to make known to the _—_ 
what it is to become a Christian. I di 
coursed on the Christian’s creed. 
[To be continued.) 


EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER OF MR. 
READ. 


THE letter was written May 15, 1833, on the 
Mahabuleshwar hills, to which Mr. and Mrs. 
Read had gone for a season on account of the 
health of Mrs. R. 


General Remarks on the Prospects of 
missions in Western India. 


Should you soon send us a reinforce- 
ment, and should not death remove those 
of us now in the field, we should I think 
establish a new station at Satturah or at 
Wye in the rajah’s domir‘ons. Satturah 
is 30 miles from the convalescent station 
on the Mahabuleshwar Hills, and Wye 
is 20 miles distant. The former lies to 
the southeast, and the latter nearly to the 
east. A station at either of these places 
would command all the advantages of the 
hills just mentioned. When I look abroad 
on the wide, and [ might almost say, the 
boundless field which the Deccan now 
presents for missionary enterprise, and 
select this and that place where there 

ht to be a mission immediately, I fan- 
cy I see the American churches alive to 
the wants of so many millions of idola- 
ters, and sending her sons and her 
daughters forth to meet the demand. 
But when I look around me, and contem- 
plate the disco ments which arise 
on every quarter from the unparalleled 
depravity of this people; and (to those at 
a Tistan ce) the still greater discourage- 
ments which arise from the mortality 
among missionaries in this part of India, 
I fancy again I hear many a pious heart 
sigh, and inquire what ought we to do? 
Twenty years have elapsed, and the 
number of true converts from idolatry 
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has been less than the numbers of val- 
uable lives which have been sacrificed in 
the rescue. Be this so. There is doubt- 
less a great work to be accomplished in 
India through the instrumentality of mis- 
sionaries. This God will accomplish in 
his own appointed time. While { wegied 
the work of christianizing India going on 
by the steady and sure, though to a hiu- 
man eye, slow process, by which God 
brings about great changes, I am always 
sorry to hear our friends in America re- 
presenting India as én the very point of 
turning from idolatry to embrace Chris- 
tianity. For nothing yet appears to the 
eye to justify such a notion. The light 
which is now pouring upon India, is un- 
masking the deformity of pagan rites, 
and teaching what the true religion is, 
And that some thousands in the Mahrat- 
ta country are rationally convinced of 
the truth of the Christian religion, I do 
not doubt. But one can scarcely commit 
a greater mistake than by supposing that 
— Hindoo who is convinced, and 
much less every one who confesses that 
he is convinced, forsakes his own relig- 
ion, and becomes a Christian. A Hin- 
doo never seems to dream that he is 
bound to follow the convictions of his 
understanding, or the suggestion of his 
conscience—if he have a conscience. It 
is but natural for our Christian friends at 
home, when they look at the very great 
absurdity of idolatry, to fancy that the 
gospel need only to be faithfully made 

wn, and the people cannot so outrage 
al] common sense and reason, as to refuse 
their assent and obedience to its require- 
ments, and immediately to cast off so in- 
consistent and demoralizing a system as 
Hindooism. This is far from being the 
case. Were I to preach for five days to 
an assembly of common people, and with 
the stre of argument and the earn- 
estness of a Paul, the whole impression 
which I should be likely to make might 
be done away by a single word from a 
brahmin, who should ask them if they 
were going to give up the religion of 
their fathers. I here speak without re- 
ference to divine influence. At least 
ninety-nine out of a hundred, who hear 
the truth, appear no more moved by it, 
or inclined to reason about it, than the 
stones and trees about us. I cannot con- 
ceive that there is upon the face of the 
earth a people who combine in their 
character such a medley of ignorance 
and shrewdness, simplicity and craft, 
such credulity to believe anything which 
is not true, and such suspicion of the 
truth, and such stupidity and sordid list- 
lessness about everything which looks 








beyond their ent wants, as do the 
Hindoos. Nothing, in my humble opin- 
ion, will tend to bring the friends of 
East Endian missions into a proper state to 

y for this most interesting, but for 
aught that human eye sees at present, 
unpromising field, than a proper and ac- 
coat exhibition of the difficulties which 

4 in in the way of the conversion of 
Hindoostan. A due reference to these 
will humble the friends of missions when 
they look to India, and bring them to 
pray more earnestly and to feel more 
deeply that nothing except the omnipo- 
tent arm of God, can rescue a single 
Hindoo from the thraldom of idolatry. I 
do not mean that we have nothing to en- 
cou us. I bless God, I hope, with 
= whole heart, for the manifestations 
which he has made of himself to us in 
Ahmednuggur, in building up, in less 
than a year, the largest Hindoo church 
which exists, or has existed, on this side 
of India. But I fear the representations 
which I have made of the case will be 
misunderstood, and some will suppose 
that all India is now turning, and thereby 
cease in some measure to entreat and 
agonize before God for a nation who are 
sunk in the most degrading superstition, 
and whose hearts are harder than the 
nether mill-stone. The ten Hindoos, who 
we hope have been converted in Ahmed- 
nuggur within the last year, constitute 

y one in 5,000 of the inhabitants of 
that city, and not more than one in 
500,000 of that portion of the Mahratta 
country which we may regard as a 
ing to our diocese (if I may use the word) 
in the Deccan. The whole number of 
converts, as also the whole number of 
missionaries in western India, are as 
only about one to a million of the people. 
Let Christians contemplate facts with 
re to India in this light, and their jo 

soon be turned into grief, and with 
many tears and strong cries they will call 
on the Lord to conquer and give to his 
Son this great and rebellious portion of 
his promised inheritance. 

Since writing the above, we have 
heard from Ahmednuggur that the house 
which we occupied cae, and in which 
we left our furniture, books, etc. has 
been consumed by fire. It was discov- 
ered to be on fire by Mr. M., the Ahmed- 
nuggur district collector, who with great 

ptness succeeded in rescuing the 
Cooks and part of the furniture. We 
have not yet learnt how much loss we 
have sustained. The same day on which 
the house took fire, the thatch roof of our 
little native chapel was taken off by the 
wind, and carried near the house, so that 
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it was also consumed in the conflagra- 
tion. Thus you see what have been our 
“light afflictions” for a few months past. 
Our removal from the station, our losses 
and hardships by the way, the sickness 
of Dajeba—which I have not before men- 
tioned—the death of Babajee, the burn- 
ing of our house, and some trials with 
one of our converts, all teach us that no 
confidence is to be put in the flesh. 

We intend to leave the hills in two 
weeks. I have before said that we are 
still in the midst of the Mahratta a. 
I have here found a plenty of work. 
There are small villages of permanent 
residents scattered over the hills in all 
directions. And in the hot season there 
are a large number of natives here from 
all parts of the country, whe come for 
the purposes of traffic, or as servants to 
Europeans. I daily address a company 
of beggars and poor people and after- 
wards distribute rice among them. There 
are generally from 50 to 100 present. 
The funds are contributed by the present 
invalid residents on the hills. My health 
continues pretty good. Our converts all 
walk as orderly as we can expect. The 
trials I spoke of are not of a nature de- 
cidedly to impeach the moral character 
of the individual referred to. 








HFAlssion to Fews of Turkey. 


FROM MR. SCHAUFFLER’S 
JOURNAL AT PARIS. 


EXTRACTS 


Mr. Schauffier’s journal of his tour from Sua- 
bia to Odessa and of his voyage from thence 
to Constantinople, was published at pp. 157, 
192, 226 of the last volume. His journal of the 
previous stage of his journey and of his resi- 
dence at Paris, had been forwarded and mis- 
carried. Another copy has lately been receiv- 
ed, and extracts will now be given. 


After a stay of about three days at 
Havre, where I arrived December 23, 
1831, about noon, I set out for Paris. 
The “diligence,” or stage, started at five 
o’clock in the morning on the 26th. 
After a cold and solitary ride of more 
than 24 hours, I reached Paris, Decem- 
ber 27th, at half past nine o’elock, A. M. 
I had occupied the forepart of the stage, 
where I became chilled thoroughly with 
the cold, damp air, and sorely tried and 

ieved with the unbroken chain of pro- 
ane language and cursing which stream- 
ed from the lips of our “conducteur.” 

29. My hotel is situated on the ieft 
side of the Seine, quite near to the cele- 
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brated school of medicine, and not far 
from the “college de France.” This in- 
stitution I visited to-day, and was present 
at the Arabic lecture of Prof. Caussin de 
Percival, the Persian of Baron de Sacy, 
and the Turkish of Prof. Kieffer. These 
three lectures, which are given three 
times a week, occupy successively the 
hours from half _ eight to half past 
eleven o’clock. ‘Though quite unprepar- 
ed for the Turkish lectures (those on the 
analysis of the Turkish grammar being 
long since closed,) I concluded to attempt 
to enter upon the Arabic and Turkish 
courses at once. The Persian I was un- 
able to undertake as yet. 

30. I introduced myself in the lecture 
room to Prof. Kieffer, to whom I had a 
line from Prof. R. of Andover. He re- 
ceived me with the utmost kindness, and 
offered to me the loan of such books as I 

ight immediately need. 

fan. 4, 1832. Prof. Kieffer introduced 
me to Baron de Sacy in the lecture-room. 
I had a letter of introduction to him, with 
which Prof. R. had kindly furnished me, 
and which I delivered on this occasion. 
The friendly old gentleman received me 
with the sedate politeness of a French 
“savant;” and hearing that I was not al- 
together a beginner in the Arabic, he in- 
vited me to attend his course of Arabic 
lectures on the Koran, and the Hamasa, 
which he delivers in the “Bibliotheque 
du Roi,” on the north side of the river. 
These lectures are delivered three times 
2 week, and last from half past eleven to 
a twelve and even to one o’clock, 


5. In the evening I attended a relig- 


ious meeting of the French and some 
American Christians in the house of Rev. 
Mr. Wilks. Mr. Wilks has been labor- 


ing some twenty years in France for the 
d.of the nation, and supplies, among 
other duties, the place of an American 
chaplain in the “Chapell- de |’Ortoire.” 
The exercises of the meeting consisted 
in singing, prayer, reading of the sacred 
Scriptures, and conversation. Much 
warmth and simplicity was manifested, 
and all speculation was excluded, which 
made the whole evening a delightful one 
tome. I was introduced to Mr. Wilks 
and his family and several other individ- 
uals, and was received’ by all with much 
cordiality. 
13. Took dinner at. Mr. Wilks’ to- 
ees with Prof. H. ‘and several other 
hristian friends. Among others there 
was invited an itinerant preacher, latel 
from England. His name is De Val. 
mont, a Swede by birth, of French pa- 
rents, and an American by citizenship. 
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He has been preaching here for several 
days in the streets and other public 
places, has been insulted by the mob, 
and brought before the police, but dis- 
charged again after a brief examination. 
This acquaintance was equally novel and 
interesting to me. If some balance of 
mind should be wanting in the man, the 
deficiency is not very marked. He is in- 
timately acquainted with Mr. Irving in 
a gen and with his people, and he 
made many and some truly sensible re- 
marks upon the subject of their extrava- 
gancies; though as pious people he seems 
to esteem them highly. He disapproves 
of the prominency they give to the sub- 
ject of Christ’s second coming over the 
all-absorbing doctrine of “Christ and him 
crucified,” and utterly discards their 
speaking with “tongues,” and various 
other peculiarities by which they are 
distinguished. He laid great stress upon 
the teaching of the Holy Spirit in the 
true understanding of the Scriptures. In 
this particular he goes farther than per- 
haps most good people will venture to 
do; and still, what would be singular to 
our critics, he delights in the original 
Scriptures, and seems to understand the 
Hebrew and the Greek well. Desirous 
to become more acquainted with this sin- 
gular and interesting man, I invited him 
to call and take breakfast with me on the 
following morning, which he promised 
to do. 

14. Mr. de Valmont. came as he had 
— about half eleven o’clock. 

he reason why he did not come sooner 
to breakfast was, according to his state- 
ment, this: He is in the habit of visiting 
the poorest classes of the people of Paris 
every morning from six till ten o’clock, 
to distribute tracts among them, which 
he accompanies with remarks, ete? when- 
ever there is a willingness to hear. 
Sometimes he also gives them a trifle in 
money. He complained much of the 
settled infidelity of the lower classes of 
the people. Our conversation after break- 
fast turned naturally to missionar;; sub- 
jects, and he insisted much upon preach-. 
ing in the places of concourse and in the 
streets, as a duty of ministers and mis- 
sionaries. He will hardly find many who 
agree with him on this subject, though it 
is perhaps the fear of man and the love 
of ease, which directly prevents our 
making at least an attempt. He remain- 
ed till two o’clock. After having prayed 
together, we parted, and I saw him no 


more. 

23. Attended my first lecture in Per- 
sian. Translated a portion of Wilkins’ 
Chrestomathy from the Persian with the 


7 








French. The class does not exceed four; 
and even these are not always present. 
The same number of scholars attend the 
lectures on the Koran. This circum- 
stance, discouraging as it may be to Mr. 
de Sacy, is very favorable to his pupils, 
who, by the smallness of their number, 
are enabled to sit down with him around 
a table, and to ask questions familiarly. 


Feb. 10. Had an interesting conver- 
sation with a young Frenchman, who at- 
tends Prof. Kieffer’s Turkish lectures 
with me. He is a sensible youth, who 
has preserved some regard for what is 
ight, and abhors the beastly sensuality 
of his generation. But he is sadly en- 
tangled in scepticism, and some in St. Si- 
monianism, Miracles and inspiration are 
nothing. Christ was the most excellent 
— who ever lived—but no more. God 
is the uniting principle (dic quid sit?); of 
all things, but thing tie pemend- 
ity. I told him he was an atheist, and he 
had no objection to that term. I urged 
the evidences of revelation, to which he 
had nothing to object at last. But unbe- 
lief, I well knew, does not yield to rea- 
son. He assured me that not one in a 
hundred young men now on the stage in 
France believed at all in revelation, and 
that among 600 pupils in the college he 
had lately left, there were only three who 
honestly believed in it. Such is the state 
of things here. Infidelity has broke loose 
upon this land, and sweeps over it in all 
its length and breadth; and nothing but 
the word and Spirit of God can save it 
from utter ruin. After he went away, I 
felt grateful for my conviction of the 
truth of the Bible. May my eternal in- 
terest ever rest there, and no philosophy 
of flesh and blood spoil me of my confi- 
dence in what God has said, and sealed 
as his own word with the multiplied ex- 
hibitions of his power. 


11. The only religious services in the 
synagogues here, are a meeting on Fri- 
day evening, and one on Saturday morn- 
ing at eight o’clock. Wishing to be 
present at the morning service, I set out | 
early on foot to reach it in season, and 
not to be disappointed again, as I had 
been in an earlier attempt. I reached 
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the chief synagogue of the Jews in Paris 
(le temple des Israelites) sufficiently 
early to witness a considerable part of| 
their ceremonies. They proceeded with | 
more regularity and propriety than the | 
Jews in other places are in the habit of | 
doing. For a synagogue, the place was | 
unusually still and solemn. This “tem- 
ple” is a spacious building, with a gallery 
resting upon Ionian pillars. The seats 
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are proper pews, and tolerably clean. 
About the middle of the building a pulpit 
leans upon one of the columns. I had 
hoped to be able to enter into conversa- 


tion with some of the le, but on ac- 
count of the regularity of the ceremonies 
I was disappointed. ent home rather 


dejected. deavored to read some in 
the Koran, but was unable, and laid it 
aside. The 5lst Psalm in my Hebrew 
Bible, and a hymn from my German Mo- 
ravian hymn-book, raised and cheered 
my spirits again at last. 

15. Had another season of conversa- 
tion with the young atheist who studies 
Turkish with me. Seeing that he mani- 
fested some feeling on the subject of 
morality and virtue, I opened an inquiry 
into the ultimate grounds and reasons of 
a virtuous life, and it was not difficult to 
show him, that having given up the ex- 
istence of a Law-giver, he had no other 
law remaining upon which to act, but the 
one of animal appetite and brute force, 
just like any other beast of the field. 
He held up the doctrine of eternal per- 
fectibility, of which the human race is 
said to be capable, and, like the St. Si- 
monians, pretended that the reformation 
of Luther was an advance upon the doc- 
trines of the New Testament. I contented 
myself with denying the assertion down- 
right, as utterly opposed to history, and 
he gave it up at last. I lent him a Turk- 
ish book, and we parted in a friendly 
manner. 

16. After my Arabic lecture, I called 
upon a Jew, Mr. Halkan, who has been 
for about twenty years the president of a 
society for the relief of the poor among 
the Jewsof Paris. The society consists 
of Jews exclusively. I introduced my- 
self as a friend of his nation, and was 
well received. He soon began to talk 
freely, and I had quite a pleasant and in- 
teresting conversation with him.’ He 
complained bitterly of the worldly-mind- 
edness of the Jews at Paris. Still I could 
discover nothing like self-complacency 
or unkindness in his remarks, The num- 
ber of Jews here he stated to be five or 
six thousand, most of whom never attend 
public services. Mr. H. says that Baron 
Rothschild, whose house he frequents, 
visits the synagogue two or three times 
a year. The Scriptures of the Old Tes- 
tament are never read in his family. The 
only “temple” which the Jews have here 
is forsaken; several hundred pews are 
vacant in it, and the house itself is in 
debt. The congregation was indeed 
miserably thin when I visited it. With- 
out knowing what my religious views 
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were, Mr. H. remarked, that the Protes- 
tants were the most religious people in 
Paris. “The Roman Catholics and Jews 
are alike thoughtless and wicked,” he 
observed, “but.in the Protestant places 
of worship there is seriousness and devo- 
tion. When a few more old Jews here 
shall be dead and gone, our worship will 

robably be wholly suspended.” The 
Hebrew language is not cultivated at all 
by the Jews at this place, nor did Mr. H. 
himself know much about it. 

Last week I had heard of a new French 
translation of the Old Testament, which 
was to appear here in pamphlets, and of 
which Genesis was already printed. The 
translator is Mr. Cahen, a Jew. Mr. 
shewed me a copy of the first number of 
this translation, containing the book of 
Genesis. It is neatly printed, the He- 
brew text on the right, the French on 
the left of the open book, and with 
notes explanatory, and short extracts 
from the Rabbies hay — ff the 
pages, occupying about one-fo or 
one-fifth of Whe book. T just glanced 
at Gen. xlix, 10. It was rendered; “The 
— shall not be taken away from 
Judah, nor the legislator from between 
his feet (his rity,) until he arrive at 
Shiloh, and the nations assemble them- 
selves unto him.” Mr. Cahen ascribes 
the honor of this misconstruction which 
he makes his own, to R. Meimonides, 
though I believe Aben Ezra has first, 
though tremblingly, broached it. For, 
after mentioning several opinions, and 
— ies upon the word Shiloh, he 

ds, here is also one who explains it 
of the city of Shiloh.” Moses Mendels- 
sohn and some others followed him. I 
remarked that this explanation was both 
= the Hebrew text and the majority 
of the Rabbies, to which Mr. H. had 
nothing to reply. 

17. Called i Rev. Mr. B., one of the 
ministers of the Lutheran church here. 
Last Sabbath I heard him preach in 
French. Although I was obliged to in- 
troduce mgeal, ¥ wen received with po- 
liteness and affection. I found the good 
man quite opposed to the operations of 
the English and Scotch Christians, and 
the cheap sale of the Scriptures in this 
place; for they are sold here in all 
of the town for the price of the binting, 
and even for less. is appears to him 
like degrading the word of God. I en- 
deavored to convince him to the contrary, 
but in vain. The Lutheran church has 
existed here for twenty-two years. Its 
ecclesiastical functions are performed b 
three pastors, Rev. Messrs. Boi 
Cuvier, and Goepp. Usually a French 
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and a German sermon are preached on 
the Sabbath. A bible-class is held at 
eleven o’clock on the same day. The 
instruction of those children who are to 
be confirmed about Whit-Sunday or 
Easter, begins on the third of January, 
from which time to their admission into 
the church, or confirmation, they receive 
nine hours of religious instruction eve 

week. Other children may also attend. 
To the bible-class, children may begin to 
attend when = years of age. I call it 
a bible-class, because it is conducted 
very much like our bible-classes in Amer- 
ica, though properly it is a kind of Sab- 
bath-school exercise, attended by the 


H. || minister alone without any lay teachers. 


Seven common schools are connected 
with this church, in which the children 
receive daily religious instruction agai 
besides the common branches taught in 
schools. But forms will never do an 

where the spirit and savor of god- 
iness is absent; and I fear this is too 
much the case here. Out of 15,000 Lu- 
therans who live here, hardly 2,300 at- 
tend occasionally the French services, 
and no more than fifty or sixty attend 
German preaching. I was pleased with 
the simplicity and economy which the 
household furniture of Mr. B. exhibited. 
His lady is a lively, eloquent woman. I 
offered my services to Mr. B. in refer- 
ence to the German part of divine wor- 
ship in the Lutheran church. 

. Was invited to come to the house 
of Mr. Wilks at seven o’clock in the 
evening, to make the acquaintance of 
Rev. Mr. O., a Scotch missionary who is 
just passing through Paris. He is a 
German by birth, speaks the French suf- 
ficiently to express himself with ease and 
propriety, and is en d in travelli 
about for the purpose of laboring wae 3 
the Jews. He usually stays but a few 
weeks in one place, before he removes to 
another, thus keeping continually in mo- 
tion. By the Christian friends here, this 
method is considered equally expensive 
and injudicious. Mr. O.’s own conviction 
respecting the Jews*in France is, that 
the time to labor among them has not 
yet come. They feel no interest at all 
in the subject of religion, and are in real- 
ity as little Jews as the nominal Chris- 
tians hereabout are Christians. Like 
them they will ee not turn from in- 
fidelity, until they have experienced its 
effects fully; and that time, indeed, is not 
far distant with regard to poor France. 

22. In the afternoon I accompanied 
Mrs. B. and some of her children to Mr. 
Grandpierre, the principal of the Protes- 
tant missionary institution here. I had a 








letter of introduction for him from Prof. 
R. I was received with Christian kind- 
ness, and a portion of the afternoon pass- 
ed very pleasantly. In the course of our 
conversation I asked how the Roman 
Catholic missionary institution under Mr. 
lois prospered. Mr. G. remarked, 
that he called upon Mr. L. once to make 
friendly inquiries into the operations of 
their missionaries, etc., and offering to 
Mr. L. the last number of his own mis- 
sionary publications in return. Mr. L. 
received the call with disdain, and de- 
clined all kind of intercourse with the 
Protestant missionary establishment. 

24. Forsome days past I have filled 
out my odd moments with the perusal of 
Mr. Cahen’s translation of the Bible, of 
which Exodus has also made its appear- 
ance. The whole is a Jewish production, 

t up for the e of attracting no- 
a and, like the late efforts of Dutch 
criticism, a dying echo of German neolo- 
gy- In the preface Mr. Cahen deals “en 

” in the various methods of interpret- 
ing the Scriptures, of which use has been 
made heretofore. It would not be unin- 
teresting to our theologians to hear, that 
they are as follows, viz. The “methode 
ee Seaet “dogmatique 
philosophique,” “dogmatique politique,” 
and finally, the “methode critique ou ra- 
tionelle,” to which of course Mr. Cahen 
mgt a his adherence, and by which 

e understands as near as can be Ger- 
man rationalism. The notes are enrich- 
ed with some extracts from the Talmud 
and the Rabbies. After the publication 
of Genesis, Mr. C. was poe reviewed 
both by Protestant and Catholic writers, 
and blamed and condemned by the Jews. 
Exodus is no more sober than Genesis. 
The book is dedicated “to the king,” 
whose name is on the title-page! e 
Hebrew text is the most incorrect I ever 
saw in any edition of the Bible either 
Jewish or Christian. 

25. Mr. Mackenzie, a Scotch gentle- 
man who resides here for the purpose of 

ing a French Concordance of the 
Bible, (there being no such work extant 
as yet in French,) came to me to intro- 
duce to me Mr. P. Mr. P. is a good 
Hebrew scholar, and has been consulted 
by Mr. Cahen in reference to his trans- 
lation of the Bible. He is a licensed 
preacher, and appears like a truly pious 
man, but since a late visit to Geneva he 
has been much troubled with Socinian 
and other notions, and feels very much 
harassed and distracted. He asked me 
with much anxiety whether I could firm- 
ly believe in the divinity of Christ. Sur- 
prised at the question, I rather burst forth 
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with an affirmation, at which he seemed 
to be mightily pleased. He wished it to 
be true, he remarked, for if it should 
— false it would make him wretched, 

ut he could not hold it fast. We talked 
much on various subjects of practical 
piety, and there his Christian character 
appears to very good advantage. 

While we were conversing, my young 
atheist came in to make me acquainte 
with one of his friends, Mr. B., a burning 
hot St. Simonian. The brother of this 
Mr. B. is quite distinguished among the 
new sect. The young man appeared ex- 
pny i on veany and, of course, a 
warm discussion on the new doctrine en- 
sued. Mr. B. was quite a green St. Si- 
monian, and not used to severe reason- 
ing, and therefore necessarily soon at 
the end of his chain. He pray 
his inexperience, and begged me to fol- 
low him to another gentleman, who 
would be pleased to solve all my doubts, 
and answer all my questions. After one 
o’clock, I accompanied him andthe young 
atheist to the gentleman in question. He 
is a distinguished apostle of the sect, and 
set apart for the icular purpose of 
propagating their doctrines by conversa- 
tion and discussion. For this purpose he 
has a set of rooms in the most Secnented 
part of the city where he receives calls 
day by day, of such as may be desirous 
to converse on the subject of the new 
doctrines. Indeed the whole house is, a 
kind of a “Propaganda St. Simoniana.” 
I omit our discussions. It was hard to 
bind this French Prometheus, not be- 
cause his reasoning was powerful, but 
because he would never give me a chance 
to talk, and shifted his ground with the 
rapidity of lightning. In one instance, 
however, when he denied that the re- 
formers had returned to the original 
meaning of the Scriptures, throwing off 
traditions and human authorities, and 
when he maintained that they had given 
us merely their individual % ions of 
the meaning of the Bible, which, though 
more perfect indeed than those of men 
in former ages, were still to be improved 
by others to come; I asked him whether 
human language had any objective mean- 
ing; i. e. any inherent and proper mean- 
ing aside from men’s individual notions 
and impressions of it. He very much 
disliked to let his conviction out, for he 
my — if 2 . dilemma. But at last 

e acknowle that human lan 
had no inherent meaning; and ob 
threw himself open to the charge of 
scepticism, and acknowledged the impro- 

riety of their own efforts. For when 
anguage ceases to have a meaning, then 
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indeed I shall sit down like a stock; and 
a fool is that man in my eyes who means 
to communicate so much as one idea to 
his fellow. 

They invited me to call again, and 
gave me some of their books. Satisfied 
with my old conviction and grateful for 
the “sure word of prophecy” and the 
“lively oracles of God” which I posses- 
sed, | went home. 

26. Preached for Mr. Wilks, he being 
sick. I had myself a sore throat but 
could make out to speak. I experienced 
a more than common degree of assistance 
from above. My sermon was directed to 
the impenitent, and a number of them 
seemed to be affected. May the blessing 
from on high not be wanting, and may 
these poor perishing souls live forever. 

29. After the lectures I read a piece 
written in defence of Mr. Cahen’s trans- 
lation of the Bible, by a young Jew by 
the name of Munk. Again nothing but 
display, boastful quotations from the 
Talmud, the Rabbies, and the church 
fathers, gross misrepresentations of the 
orthodox principles of interpreting the 
Bible, and slander and vulgarities against 
all Jewish missionaries, whom he treats 
without distinction as ignorant and de- 
ceitful men. These are indeed carnal 
weapons, and blessed be God that the 
world can use no better ones against us. 

March 4. Inthe evening I accompa- 
nied Dr. B., one of our Christian Ameri- 
can friends, to the “Fauxbourg du Tem- 
ple,” about three miles distance on the 
other side of the city, where the good 
people of England and Scotland have 
opened a place of worship. Mr. A. was 
there preaching the gospel to the poor. 
It is now carnival, and — 
temptation exists which can draw away 
men from places of worship, particularly 
in the evening. But the spacious house 
was quite filled. The hearers were al- 
most exclusively Roman Catholics, and 
more particularly Jansenists. The au- 
dience was still and solemn, although 
many young people of either sex, and 
many little boys and girls, were present. 
Many of them had their Bibles and New 
Testaments before them, and when a pas- 
sage was quoted they turned to it with 
the most perfect ease. These people 
are in the habit of reading their Bibles, I 
thought; and may they be blest to them 
for their eternal good. 

(To be continued.) 
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Constantinople. 


EXTRACTS OF LETTERS FROM MR. GOOD- 
ELL, DATED oct. 1833. 


Lancasterian Schools established by the 
Turks. 


memes Say ee ee wm f 
shies, and other distinguished Mussul- 
mans had repeatedly visited some of the 
Greek schools, and expressed themselves 
delighted with the system, and desirous 
for its introduction among themselves, 
yet I saw nothing to encourage the a 
that this would soon be the case, till the 
latter part of July. At the examination 
of the Greek school for mutual instruc- 
tion at Arnaoot Koy,* which took place 
about this time, several Turks of distinc- 
tion were present, among whom was the 
bin-bashy, or colonel of the division of 
the 2d brigade in the barracks of Dolma 
Baktche, together with an officer of still 
higher These two individuals 
seemed wide awake on the subject, and 
had a long and interesting conversation 
with our agent. They told him, that 
Ahmed Pasha, the sultan’s military coun- 
sellor, and always about his person, (who, 
as you will recollect, visited this same 
Greek a le . ous for it 
several mon 0,) encourage 
them to make trial of the system among 
the young soldiers in the barracks of 
Dolma Baktche; and that, under the di- 
rection of the Greek teacher at Arnacot 
Koy, they had already fitted up a room 
for such a school. What they wanted 
now was cards, lessons, books, etc., in 
the preparation of which they begged as- 
sistance. We gave both to our nt 
and to Paniyotes a charge to aid an, 
so far as their services should be requir- 
ed; = the next day we left the capital, 
according to previous ments, in 
order oo tabs the tour of the Sea of 
Marmora. On our return, after a fort- 
night’s absence, we found, that the school 
at Dolma Baktche had gone into opera- 
tion, and that the bin-bashy, Azim Bey, 
had been promoted to the rank of 
commissary of the brigade in the fine 
large barracks of Scutary, where he had 
already commenced preparations for 
another school. 

Azim Bey is the son of a former Turk- 
- ambassador to ae — in a 

ition to his own language, he 

both Russian and Fouche is jast in 





* For some account of this school, I refer you to 
previous communications. 











the prime of life, a gentleman in his ap- 
pearance, sensible an affable in conver- 
sation, much beloved by his soverei 

and full of zeal in regard to schools. He 
came over to request the loan of one of 
our small orreries in order to get one 
made exactly like it; and afterwards came 
over for a much larger one, made at 
Malta. This we presented to him, to- 
gether with a quantity of slates and pen- 
cils, geometrical blocks, and other appa- 
ratus, which he selected as greatly need- 
ed for the school. He also entreated, 
that Paniyotes might be with him a few 
days to assist in preparing suitable les- 
sons. P. is a good Turkish as well as 
Greek scholar, and he prepared himself 
alone all the first lessons for the school, 
consisting principally of proverbs and 
short remarks on wisdom, ae 
the love and fear of God, duty to our fel- 
low-men, etc., which he translated from 
the Greek cards and from other books 
we put into his hands for the purpose. 

In the mean time, one of their learned 
men translated into Turkish the Arabic 
books from the Church Missionary So- 
ciety’s press at Malta, which we had 
given them, and of which I have already 
made mention in former communications. 
The little geography, thus translated, 
proved to be very full on pt, while it 
was exceedingly deficient in a descrip- 
tion of the rest of Turkey, and particu- 
larly of Constantinople. Azim Bey, 
+ areca searched our English to = 

we any thing in on the 
subject. We produced Malte Brun, and 
showed him how many pages related to 
‘Turkey; and ~ him, ae that = 
ta tt was then making a geography 
for the Armenians, pore ¥ fon Malte 
Brun and other authors, and that, when 
hé should finish it, we would translate it 
into Turkish as well as Armenian. He 

t that the part, whick. — = 
late to Turkey, might be prepare 
and without dela , as he wished the sul- 
tan to see it, when he should come to 
visit the schools. Mr. Dwight, therefore, 
passed a oot to the Turkish 
empire; and from Malte Brun, from the 
Modern Traveller, from missionary jour- 
nals and travels, and from all the other 
works which we can command, he is 
preparing a very full account of this part 
of lobe. As fast as he writes it in 
iglish, Mr. Hoskins translates it into 
Armenian for the Armenians, and Mr. 
Paspati into Greek for the Greeks, while 
from the Greek Paniyotes translates it 
into Turkish for the Turks. And thus 
Mr. Dwight is enabled to do even better 
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than the proverb, for he ‘kills at least 
three birds with one stone.’ 

When the school at Scutary was open- 
ed, Azim Bey went in, and addressed the 
scholars to the following effect:— 

“His most sublime majesty, Sultan 
Mahmood, desires your These 
schools are no benefit to him; but he de- 
signs them for your benefit. You have 
come from different parts of the empire; 
you are in the morning of life; and it is 
now in your power to become learned 
and wise. In the old Mussulman schools, 
nothing of any value was learned; men 
were asses; but here asses may become 
men. This badge of rank, which you see 
on my breast, was given me by my sover- 
eign, as a token of his regard. T'o-mor- 
row he can take it away, and then shall I 
be as undistinguished as any other man. 
But what knowledge I acquire he cannot 
take away from me; the terrible confla- 
grations which you see consume almost 
every thing else here, cannot burn it; nor 
can the floods overwhelm it, or tempests 
sweep it away. Ki therefore, 
young men, knowledge is the best proper- 
ty you can possess.” 

Such, according to the account of Pan- 
iyotes, was in substance the speech of 
Azim Bey—a speech worthy of himself, 
and worthy of the occasion. 

Ahmed Pasha has been several times 
to see how the schools come on; and has 
expressed much satisfaction with the 
globes, orreries, and other helps, with 
which we have furnished them. 

The school at Dolma Baktche is now 
divided into two, another large apartment 
having been appropriated for the 5 
and connected with these, as ot as with 
that at Scutary, is a separate chamber, 
where drawing is practised; and I have 
been much astonished to witness the pro- 
gress, which some of the young Turks 

ave made in this branch in so short a 
time. In these two barracks are about 
seven hundred youth between the ages 
of twelve and twenty, though they do not 
all attend school at the same time. They 
in general seem much pleased with this 
novel way of employing their time, and 
they show a capacity for learning. It is 
amusing to see even those on duty, still 

ursuing their studies (not very soldier- 
ike to be sure) by chalking letters and 
figures on the gates and walls, which 
they are set to guard. 
ow ferven y should we pray, and 
how perseveringly should we labor, that 
the blessings, civil, literary, and religious, 
which are so richly enjoyed in our belov- 
ed country, may be speedily enjoyed in 
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this; and especially that all the people, 
high and low, may be enlightened and 
sanctified by the truth and Spirit of God! 


Ordination of Armenian Priests. 


A few weeks since, we had an invita- 
tion from some of our Armenian friends 
to witness the ceremony of the ordina- 
tion of fifteen priests at the patriarchal 
church in Constantinople. No priest, 
they said, had been ordained before for 
several years, and the number had be- 
come so diminished, that it was deemed 
nece to confer the rite on fifteen at 
once; and there would of course be much 
ceremony and splendor on the occasion. 
I inquired, why the church did not ordain 
priests from time to time, as she wanted 
them. They said, that the Synod several 
years ago determined to have better edu- 
cated men for priests, or none at all; and, 
instead of making them “of the lowest of 
the people,” as they had frequently done 
in former times, they would, on the con- 
trary, require, that the candidates for the 
office should have the best education the 
country afforded, and especially that they 
should finish a course of study with Pesh- 
timaljan, who is at the head of the 
Armenian academy in Constantinople. 
“And pray tell me, when was all this?” 
said I, fattening to feel much interest in 
the subject; “and on what occasion did 
the Synod decide thus?” They informed 
me of the time and circumstances, and I 
was gratified to find, that it took place at 
the very time, when we at Beyroot were 
hearing such strange accounts, and that 
it was a corroboration of at least a part 
of what I then wrote you respecting the 
doings of the said Synod.* From what I 
have heard incidentally from time to 
time, since I have been here, I doubt not 
there was some foundation for all the re- 
ports, which then reached us; though it 
is undoubtedly true, that we attached an 
undue importance to them. The Synod, 
consisting of some of the prelates and 
some of the sarraffs, or bankers, meet 
occasionally, or it may be statedly, to 
transact ecclesiastical business; nor are 
their doings made public any farther 
than they, or their attendants, may dis- 
close them. 

Those, who have now received ordina- 
tion, are comparatively well educated. 
One of them is said to be learned for this 
country, and all except one were pre- 
viously varjabeds, or teachers. The one 
excepted is the father of Hohannes, the 
very interesting varjabed.now in our em- 





*See Miss, Hor. vol, xxiii, p. 112. 








ployment. He indeed falls below the 
standard set up by the Synod, but he is 
an intelligent man, able to read and 
write, and of sober habits; and this son 
of his will give him farther instruction. 
All the others are young married men, 
and one is a brother-in-law of Hohannes. 


er re 
Cherokees. 


OBITUARY NOTICES. 


In the last number of this work, a brief ac- 
count was given of the sickness and death of 
two girls in the school at Creek Path. The 
following notices of the character and decease 
of members of the church at that station have 
been communicated by Mrs. Potter. They 
serve to show the effects of the gospel on an 
untutored people, and what the Indians be- 
come under its influences. 


John Brown. 


John Brown was a brother of Catha- 
rine and David Brown. He was among 
the first converts to Christianity in this 
place. Soon after his connection he ap- 
plied himself to study, in order to become 
—— with the contents of the Bible, 
and though his knowledge of the English 
language was limited, he was able in a 
few months to read and write. He seem-. 
ed greatly delighted with this acquisition. 
The Bible was his daily companion, and. 
he was often seeking explanations from. 
others of those passages which appeared 
to him difficult. He lived upon a public 
road, and his house was an asylum for- 
travellers. Before his conversion, he had 
been in the habit of entertaining them on 
the Sabbath; for few who passed him 
were so conscientious as to rest on this 
day. But now, from studying the fourth 
commandment, he began to doubt the 
propriety of his course. Anxious to set- 
tle the question, he rode three miles to 
seek an interview with Mr. Potter. As 
soon as he came in, he requested Mr. P. 
to geta Bible and read the command- 
ments till he should request him to stop. 
When he came to the word stranger in 
the fourth commandment, he said “That's 
the place—stranger, what that mean?” 
Mr . explained. He then staied in his 
broken English, that he had been in the 
habit of entertaining travellers, but on 
reading that, he thought perhaps it was 
wrong to entertain them on the Sabbath, 
unless they would rest till Monday. If 
they were doing wrong, it was wrong for 








him to help them. _ ow ex- 
pressing any opinion, left him to act ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own con- 
science. He soon settled the question 
and took his stand resolutely, refusing 
to be a partaker of other men’s sins in 
this matter. This frequently brought on 
him severe censure; but he was not to be 
shaken. Sometimes, when travellers 
represented themselves as suffering, he 
gave them something to supply their 
wants, but refused to take pay, because 
he would not trade on the Sabbath. His 
zeal for the proper observance of this 
holy day was remarkable. 
ut while we were leaning on him as 
a strong pillay in our infant church, he 
was attacked with a consumption which 
in about six months laid him low im the 
grave. During his illness there was no 
repining, but a calm and steady submis- 
sion to the will of God. He seemed anx- 
ious to do all in his power for the spirit- 
ual benefit of his people—often holding 
long conversations with them on relig- 
ious subjects himself, and interpretin 
for others, as long as his strength woul 
per About a week before his death, 
called his family around him and 
earnestly exhorted them to live near to 
+r an Ta oageaed the npc | to 
it stating various iculars 
which should be attended to before the 
day of rest began. He died February 


2d, 1822, greatly lamented by all who 
knew him. 


Dempsey Fields. 
Dempse 


'y Fields was one of the first 
pupils of the school at Creek Path. After 
we came here, he attended a few weeks, 
ing which time he made rapid pro- 

in learning. He was then sent to 
untsville, Alabama, to learn the car- 
nter’s trade. A few weeks before he 
eft home, his attention was called to the 
subject of religion by a sermon on future 
punishment. He left home without ob- 
ining peace, and for a time seemed to 
lose his seriousness. But soon his atten- 
tion was again arrested. He became 
hopefully converted and united with the 
church at Huntsville. He resided in a 
pious family where he had many relig- 
ious privileges. Here he obtained very 
clear and correct views of the doctrines 
of the gospel Though but a youth, he 
was accustomed to take an active part in 
er-meetings, where his services were 
wa aceeptable. Soon after his conver- 
sion he became very anxious to leave his 
trade and prepare for the ministry; but 
for reasons which need not be mentioned 
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here, he was dissuaded from it. He 
gave it up with —_ reluctance and 
ever after regretted it. After he return- 
ed to this place, he was chosen an elder 
of the church, an office for which he was 
well qualified. He was remarkably fond 
of reading, and though his school advan- 
tages had been limited, his mind was well 
stored with useful knowledge. He was 
an acute reasoner on the doctrines of 
revelation. I recollect once to have 
heard him argue a point in theology with 
a minister of the gospel. When he re- 
tired, the latter was asked if he had sup- 
— that the man with whom he had 

een conversing, was a Cherokee? He 
replied, “I thought he was when I first 
saw him, but from his conversation, I 
should judge he was not.” 

Owing to some temporal embarrass- 
ments, the piety of Mr. Fields was for a 
season somewhat eclipsed, but in the last 
a of his life it shone with peculiar 

rilliancy. He felt a deep interest in the 
school, and his prayers and exertions 
were directed to the salvation of the pu- 

ils. He exhorted them with tears to 

ecome reconciled to God, and great was 
his joy when he saw some of them come 
out and separate themselves from the 
world. 

To the mission family he was a brother 
indeed, entering into all our trials and 
difficulties with the most tender sympa- 
thy, weeping when we wept, and rejoic- 
ing when we rejoiced. Though he was 
young, we highly prized his advice on 
trying occasions. 

But suddenly the Master came and 
called for him, and we were left to 
mourn and weep. He was performing a 
piece of work for the mission when dis- 
ease laid its iron grasp. upon him. He 
proposed leaving, thinking he should be 
too much trouble, but to this we object- 
ed. He thought from the first he should 
not recover, and said there was but one 
thing for which he wished to live—that 
he was somewhat involved in debt, and 
should dislike to leave his creditors un- 
paid. His feelings were peculiarly ten- 
der, and whenever he attempted to speak 
of them, his eyes filled with tears, and 
his utterance was choked. He spoke 
feelingly of the wickedness of his heart, 
and observed, “It is strange the Holy 
Ghost can dwell in such a place.” Sey- 
eral of the family had satisfactory con- 
versations with him on religious subjects; 
but as we did not consider him danger- 
ous, no — pains were taken to re- 
member his remarks. On the morning 
of the day on which he died we thought 
him better; but suddenly he became very 
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ill. Mr. Potter said, Do you feel alarm- 
ed, Mr. Fields? He answered, “Yes, I 
do.” Do you not know in whom you have 
believed? “Yes.” Cannot you trust him 
now? “Yes.” He looked round upon us 
all, and with the most affecting solemnity 
exclaimed, “How solemn I feel! O you 
don’t know;” and extending his hand to 
his mother said, “Mother you have often 
felt just as I do now.” He seemed to 
want to say more, but his tongue refused 
to perform its office. In a few moments 
he sunk into a state of insensibility, and 
on the same day expired. It was the 13th 
of May 1830. His pious mother had sat 
by his bed-side during the whole melan- 
choly scene with the utmost composure; 
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but when she saw that her much loved 
son was gone, she gave one shriek of, 
distress which reached every heart. Ris- 
ing from her seat she immediately be- 
came composed, and said, “I hope the | 
Savior will forgive me for mourning for 
my son. It is all right. Dempsey is hap- 
py now.” And much more to the same | 
effect which is not now remembered. | 
The next day we laid him in the grave | 
close by the side of David Brown. They 
were lovely and pleasant in their lives, | 
and in death they were not divided. 


Lydia Fields. 


Lydia Fields, wife of Richard Fields, 
made a profession of religion about two 
years ago. Before her conversion she 
suffered much through fear of death. 
Whenever she was slightly ill her mind 
was in great agitation. She possessed 
naturally an amiable disposition and a 
good mind, though she had not had the 
advantage of an education. She was 
rather above Cherokee females in gen- 
eral, in the care and management of her 
children, of whom she was very fond. 
But when she was brought to Jesus 
Christ, she saw that she had higher du- 
ties to perform for them, than merely at- 
tending to their external appearance. 
She was anxious to lead them to the 
Savior, and to discharge her duty as a 
Christian mother. After a tract on Chris- 
tian education had been given her, which 
was read to her by her little daughter, 
she said, “I do feel thankful for that 
tract. I am glad to know how other 
mothers have done. I do want to do my 
duty to my children.” She would often 
collect her little group around her, and 
with all a mother’s tenderness, point out 
to them the path of virtue, and urge them 
to walk in it. She also led them to her 
place of secret prayer, where she prayed 
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with and for them. One of her daugh- 
ters was asked, since her death, how 
many times her mother had prayed with 
her alone. She replied, “A great many 
times: I can’t remember how many.” 

Thongh her children boarded at home, 
they were always found in their places 
in the Sabbath-school, unless sickness or 
bad weather prevented. The latter sel- 
dom detained them. They sometimes 
entered the school-house completely 
drenched with rain. The eldest daugh- 
ter, ten years old, nearly every week 
drew a book from the library, which she 
read aloud to her mother, and thus both 
parent and child were benefitted. 

Early in the spring of 1833, Mrs. Fields 
was attacked with a disease of the liver, 
which in eleven weeks terminated her 
useful life. She had none of those fears 


\|of death which used to agitate her mind. 


She was perfectly tranquil. “I have no 
fears of death,” she often said: “I can 
trust the Savior. If it was his will I 
should like to live and raise my children; 
but if it is not his will, I am ready to go: 
I can trust them with him.” She often 
requested her friends around her to sing, 
and would sometimes sing with them in 
a very animated manner. The hymn 
beginning, “Jesus, my all, to heaven is 
gone,” was one of her favorites. Once 
when I called on her, she said with an 
animated countenance, “How good-the 
Lord is to me. I can’t be thahkful 
enough for his goodness.” She then 
spoke in warm terms of gratitude of the 
kindness of her neighbors, but her lan- 
guage is not distinctly remembered. 

She gave very particular directions re-~ 
specting her children; wished the two 
eldest to be placed in this mission school. 
While speaking on this subject she ob- 
served her sister to weep, and said, “Do 
not grieve for me; it will be but a little 
time that we shall be separated. Now 
remember what I say, and do not grieve 
for me after I am gone.” At her request 
a female prayer-meeting was twice held 
in her room. After the appointment was 
made, she often spoke of it with great de- 
light; and when the sisters of the church 
assembled around her bed, her counte- 
nance beamed with joy. I am glad to 
see you she said. I want to hear you 
sing and pray. Her countenance was 
expressive of the most tender emotions 
during the exercise. 

Three days before her death I called 
to see her. She looked eg smile, 
and said, “I hope to see . P.” (a near 
relative who had been sent for.) I re- 
plied, Perhaps you may; but if it should 
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be the will of God to call you away be- 
fore she comes, are you willing to go. 
She answered, “Yes, just as the Lord 
leases. I should like to see her if it is 
is will; but if it is not, I am willing to 
0.” The day she died, one of the mem- 
ers of the church called to see her. She 
had scarcely noticed any thing around 
her on that day, and was thought to be 
almost in a state of insensibility. She 
took the hand of this sister, and said with 
emphasis, “My Savior comforts me. 
Can’t you trust him?” Soon after this she 
gently fell asleep. 

We felt that our little church, and our 
neighborhood, as well as her own family, 
had sustained a great loss, and we wept 
as we had often done before when our 
props were taken away. May it be good 
for us to have been afflicted. 
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EXTKACTS FROM A LETTER OF MR. 
WILSON. 


Mr. Wilson, writing from Dwight, under date 
of August 9th, 1833, gives the following ac- 
count of an 


Interesting Religious Meeting. 


We have just returned from our annual 
camp-meeting. It was held in the woods, 
about six miles from this place. The 
principal objects in having this meeting, 
are, to get as many of ‘he church-mem- 
bers as possible together, and also to get 
under the sound of the gospel multitudes 
who will not attend the ordinary preach- 
ing of the word. I was much pleased 
with the a. There was no disor- 
derly conduct; but generally good and 
serious attention was given to the preach- 
ing of the word, and to some souls, we 
have reason to hope, it will prove the sa- 
vor of life unto life. For several suc- 
cessive days I had labored in assisting to 
erect the rude shed under which we met, 
and the seats which we occupied. Sick- 
ness at home, and the fear of taki 
the cholera by going abroad, suapanel 
many from ae yet our congrega- 
tion was large. The exercises were 
conducted by Mr. Vaill, who came down 
from Union to visit us on this occasion, 
Doct. Palmer, Mr. Washburn, and my- 
self. On the Sabbath the sacrament of 
the ‘s supper was administered to 
about persons. It was a solemn 
season, and a refreshing one to God’s 
people. Though I had been called away 
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on Saturday night, I returned in time to 
join with the missionary brethren and 
sisters, and the dear people of God among 
the Indians, in renewing the consecra- 
tion of ourselves to Jesus. It was sweet; 
oh it was precious to see a table spread 
here in the wilderness, and to be permit- 
ted to sit down and sup with Christ and 
He with us. On Sabbath night, after 
preaching, instead of inviting them for- 
ward to seats prepared for them, as had 
been done before, we requested any who 
were truly serious and felt disposed to 
ask what they should do to be saved, to 
remain after the congregation was dis- 
missed, and we would have personal con- 
versation with them. Accordingly we 
found twelve or thirteen persons anxious 
to embrace this opportunity of obtaining 
instruction; some of whom seemed truly 
awakened by the Spirit of God, and 
weighed down under a sense of their sin. 
One person was received to church- 
membership. He had been examined 
some weeks before; and for several 
months has given us delightful evidence 
of a new heart and of deep piety. He 
was formerly a very wicked man, and a 
man of much influence in the nation; all 
of which I trust will now be employed in 
the service of Christ. On Monday morn- 
ing, before our meeting broke up, we 
held a meeting of the Cherokee Bible 
Society, which was organized some 
months ago, and which has since been 
acknowledged an auxiliary to the Amer- 
ican Bible Society. It was pleasing to 
see with what cheerfulnéss poe engag- 
ed in this good work, and how willingly 
they contributed for its support; some 
poor women giving the last piece of 
money they had in the world. 











Ojfbwas. 


EXTRACTS FROM VARIOUS COMMUNICA- 
TIONS. 


Station at Yellow Lake. 


Tuts station is on the travelled route between 
the southwestern part of Lake Superior, and 
St. Peters on the Mississippi, and about 150 
or 200 miles distant from each. Mr. Ayer, 
who, with his wife and an assistant from the 
Mackinaw school, and who arrived at this sta- 
tion and commenced his labors there on the 
16th of September last, writes under date of 
October 4th. 


In descending the St. Croix river, [on 
his way to his station] a very considera- 
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ble stream, emptying into the Mississippi 
about fifty miles below the falls of St. 
Anthony, we passed three small villages 
of Indians who are connected with Yel- 
low-lake trading-post. We called a lit- 
tle time at each, and were treated very 
kindly by the Indians, several of whom 
presented us with a little rice and dried 
berries. The chief of one of the bands 
was absent. The others appeared very 
friendly to us and our object. Mrs. A. 
was an object of much curiosity to many, 
they having never before seen an Amer- 
ican woman. At one of the villages, as 
we were about departing, several women 
and girls gathered on the beach, when, 
taking her knitting, she called one of the 
larger girls, and soon taught her to knit, 
much to the surprise and gratification of 
the natives, who gathered about her in a 
thick throng. 


We arrived at Yellow Lake in improv- 
ed health. There was then but one In- 
dian at the place; but a few days after 
thirty-five or forty, some of them with 
their wives and children, arrived in a 
body, continuing two days only, when 
they left and scattered over the country 
at some distance to hunt. I spent a 
good portion of each day in conversing 
with them, reading to them, and singing 
in their language. They had come to 
procure supplies of ammunition and 
clothing, the purchase of which occupied 
considerable time, in addition to which, 
on the second day, they spent some time 
in a war-dance. Notwithstanding the 
bustle and confusion attendant on such 
an occasion, I had frequent opportunities 
during each day of conversing with four 
or five to ten or twelve. By the aid of in- 
fant school cards to illustrate interesting 
subjects, I was enabled to secure their 
attention, sometimes for more than an 
hour at atime. Most of them had never 
before heard a word on the subject of 
our Christianity, and listened with appar- 
ent surprise to many things that were 
told them. On the first day of their ar- 
rival, they met in a body to transact some 
business; after which I made known to 
them the object of our coming to Yellow 
Lake, and the design of the Board rela- 
tive to the Ojibwas generally. I told 
them that such Indians as would cultivate 
the ground, attend to religious instruc- 
tion, and send their children to school, 
would receive some aid in their labors. 
As the principal chief and many other 
Indians were not present, they made no 
definite answer to my remarks, and will 
not, probably, till winter or spring. All 
of them appeared very friendly and no 
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objection was made by any one to our 
settling among them. 

In the evening of the first day, a large 
number assembled to hear us sing. On 
the evening of the second day, the as- 
sembled, a house full, and requested me, 
through their chief speaker, to relate to 
them similar accounts to what they had 
heard during the day. I most gladly 
complied with their request. We com-. 
menced with singing. After singing till 
we were tired, I read to them some time 
from our Ojibwa spelling-book some se- 
lect portions of Scripture and the account 
of Christ’s crucifixion, accompanied by 
remarks; after which we sung till bed- 
time, when, being considerably fatigued, 
and thinking it better to dismiss them 
with an appetite, we closed. During the 
whole time, the people were silent, and 
appeared to listen with interest. 

I have never seen so many Indians to- 
gether, who remained silent so long as 
these. Could I have communicated with 
them with perfect freedom, I should have 
rejoiced rauch. But my knowlegge of 
their language is yet quite too imperfect 
to convey much religious instruction at a 
time, or in such language as they will 
comprehend. They were all much grat- 
ified with our singing in their own lan- 
guage. On the second evening after our 
meeting broke up, I was met at,the door 
by one who said to me, “Friend, you 
might sing all day;” intimating that I had 
supposed them fatigued. Another, who 
did not hear this remark, said; sSing, 
sing—you go to bed early.” Since this I 
have seen but very few Indians, as there 
are none now residing at Yellow Lake, 
and all in the vicinity have left on their 
hunting excursion. 

On the 24th we opened our school 
with eight scholars, all except two half- 
breeds. We shall probably have but one 
or two Indian children that will attend 
regularly until January, when we hope 
to get several into school. The Ojibwa 
spelling-book promises to succeed well, 
and the infant school system most admir- 
ably. On the Sabbath we assemble the 
children morning and afternoon to attend 
Sabbath-school, and likewise to attend 
morning and evening worship daily in 
the family. 


Mr. Ely, teacher at Sandy Lake, near the 
Mississippi river, and about 400 miles above 
the Falls of St. Anthony, under , Sep- 


tember 25th, 1833, wri 
I arrived at this ptember 19th, 
and am happily disappointed in the ap. 
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pearance of the place. I occupy a large 
chamber in Mr. A.’s house, which is both 
a school-room and a lodging-room, com- 
manding an eastern view of Mr. A.’s 
fields and meadows, and of the lake and 
hills covered with pines, together with 
the outlet of the lake, running within 
eighty feet of the house; the Mississippi 





is about the same distance on the west; | 
and their confluence is about ten rods | 
below. On the 23d Mr. Boutwell left us | 
for Leech Lake. My school was com- 
menced on the same day, with six or 


eight scholars. To-day I have had fifteen. 





Proceevings of 


FOREIGN. 





NETHERLANDS MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Third Voyage of the Rev. Charles Gutzlaff 
along the coast of China. 


Tue readers of the Herald are already in- 
formed that this indefatigable missionary has 
made three voyages along the coast of China. 
The Journal of the first was republished in the 
Missionary Herald for the last year, com- 
mencing at p. 140. The Journal of the second 
was sent in manuscript to some gentlemen in 
the city of New York specially interested in 
China, and published in that city, with the for- 
mer joyrhal, in a 12mo. volume, of 332 pages, 
entitled “The Journal of two Voyages along 
the coast of China, in 1831 and 1832; the first 
in a Chinese junk, the second in the British 
ship Lord Amherst; with notices of Siam, 
Corea, and the Loo-choo Islands; and remarks 
on the policy, religion, &c., of China. By 
Charles Gutzlaff.” Another account of this 
voyage has been published in England, under 
the title of a “Report of Proceedings on a 
Voyage to the northern parts of China in the 
ship Lord Ambherst, extracted from papers 
printed by order of the House of Commons.” 
On his third voyage Mr. Gutzlaff embarked 
on the 20th of October, 1832, and returned on 
the 29th of April, 1833. His journal of this voy- 
age was published in the Chinese Repository 
for May and June, 1833, with the following title, 
“Journal of a voyage along the coast of China, 
from the province of Canton to Leaou-tung in 
Man Tartary 2—33: by the Rev. 
Charles Gutzlaff/ introducing this journal 
to their readers th ors of the Repository 
remark, “This last voyage, in regard to direct 
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On the 19th of September Mr. Bout- 
well wrote to Mr. Ayer, from the same sta- 
tion— 


We have been reading, singing, and 
talking all day with Indians and children 
who have come to see us, and so monopo- 
| lized our time that we have hardly been 
jable to attend to any thing else. There 
is truly a hearing ear among this people. 





evening. 


om thirty-five to forty assembled this 


other Societies. 


intercourse with the people and opportunity 
for observation, far exceeded either of the pre- 
ceding; and the journal, though brief, affords 
abundant evidence that to the people of China 
the “foreign barbarians” are no “unwelcome 
visitors.” The readers of the Herald will be 
even more interested in its perusal than they 
were in that of the journal of the first voyage. 


Journal, §c. 


After much consultation with others, and a 
conflict in my own mind, I embarked in the 
Sylph, captain W. commander, and A. R. Esq. 
supercargo, October 20, 1832. The Sylph was 
a fast sailing vessel, well manned and armed. 
She had to beat up against a strong northeast 
monsoon, and to encounter very boisterous 
weather before reaching her destination, Teen- 
tsin and Mantchou Tartary. From the mo- 
ment we left Macao roads, we had to centest 
our whole course against wind and current. 
Furious gales, accompanied with rain and a 
tremendous sea, drove us several days along 
the coast, threatening destruction to our 
barque. But God who dwelleth on high did 
not forsake us; and, though often engulphed 
in the deep, his almighty hand upheld our 
sinking vessel. Only one Lascar was swept 
away; we heard his dying groan, but could 
lend no assistance. It was a dark, dismal 
night; we were thoroughly drenched with 
water; horror hovered around us. Many a 
wave swept over our deck, but those which 
dashed against our poop were really terrible; 
three of them might have sunk us. 


Ke-seak Bay. 


October 26th, we lay to under a double 
reefed sail, and then ran into Ke-seak (Ke- 





shih) bay, on the east coast of Canton pro- 
vince. The harbor is lined with rocks. The 
coast is bleak and studded with granite; the 
interior is very fertile. Many villages and 
cities are visible from this place. We were 
soon visited by the fishermen, a boisterous and 





rough sort of people. In exchange for their 
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fish, we gave them rice, but they were never 
satisfied with the quantity. Perceiving, how- 
ever, that the barter yielded them a great 
profit, they brought vegetables, and offered 
themselves as brokers. Although this was an 
imperial naval station, they were by no means 
frightened by the presence of his majesty’s 
officers. They received my books gladly, 
frequently repeating their thanks, and promis- 
ing to circulate them far and wide amongst 
their friends. In this voyage I was provided 
with a choice stock of books, three times the 
number which I had in the preceding voyages. 

During the night the wind subsided, and for 
the first time we enjoyed repose. The next 
evening we visited Kap-che (Ka-tsze), a little |; 
to the east of Ke-seak. Here I was hailed by |; 
my friends, who called me their townsman, 
and expressed their delight in seeing me come 
back again. Books were in great demand, 
and the genuine joy in receiving them was vis- 
ible in every countenance. I had been here a 
few months before, and travelled through |} 
many a village with the word of God in my 
hand. It had drawn the attention of many, 
and the interest now manifested, was truly 
encouraging. 


Books distributed from the vessel. 





The weather becoming gradually fair, though 
the wind was contrary, we were able by tack- 
ing to advance slowly. When we passed Na- 
mao (Nanaou) in Fuhkeen, we saw occasion- 
ally large villages and cities along the coast, 
at which we could only gaze, and were oblig- 
ed to put into Lae-ao (Nae-aou) bay. This is 
in the northern part of Fuhkeen, lat. 26 de- | 
grees N.; and long. 120 degrees E.; a very 
excellent harbor, and almost land-locked. 
Anxious to proceed on our voyage, we weigh- 
ed anchor early next morning. The inhabi- 
tants in the neighborhood who had never seen | 
a ship, came off in boats, but being rather dis- | 
trustful they kept aloof. When I hailed them ; 
they approached nearer and nearer, but by | 
the time they came along side, we had already | 
got under way. Tendering a book to an in- | 
telligent looking man, he was at first surprised | 
at the strange gift, but then turning to his coun- 
trymen he read it aloud. . Their attention was | 
instantly drawn towards him; other requests | 
were made, and within a few minutes, the ship ! 
was surrounded by clamorous applicants. The | 
captain was beckoning them away, and loosen- | 
ed the painters, but they clung to our tackle | 
and declared “(we must have these good books | 
and will not move without them.” Such deter- | 
mination had the desired effect; I gave them 
freely what they so earnestly craved, and they 
went away exulting. 





Junks visited—Chinese fishermen. 


November 8th, we put into Pih-kwan, on 
the frontiers of Chekeang, in lat. 27 degrees 
11 minutes N.; long. 120 degrees 22 minutes E. 
This harbor is spacious, and by changing the 
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berth, affords shelter against all winds. Here 
we visited several junks which were on their 
way to Shang-hae. When books were offer- 
ed to the crews, they refused to accept them, 
upon the plea of having nothing to give us as 
an equivalent; and upon hearing that »they 
might receive them as a present, they made 
many bows and said that they took them upon 
credit. 

Innumerable native craft are always seen 
plying about, as we approach the emporiums 
of Keangnan and Chekeang. These coasters 
seem to be an aquatic race, preferring the 
briny element to the comforts of the shore. 
| Of all the Chinese fishermen, which is a very 
| numerous class of people, the natives of Fuh- 
keen are the most enterprising and daring. 
| The greater part of the Chinese coast is vis- 
‘ited by them; they brave all dangers for a 
| seanty livelihood, and suffer the severest 
| hardships to return to their families with five 
dollars after the toils of a whole year. Want 
| and their lawless inclinations have frequently 
converted them into pirates; even at this mo- 

ment they are the terror of the whole Che- 
| keang coast. 








Fung-ming. 


We had now (November 15th) reached 
Keang-nan; the winds were variable, and a 
month after our departure we saw the promon- 
tory of Shantung, and were beating towards 
Mantchou Tartary. It was now a year since 
I had been there; we landed at Fung-ming, a 
place to the south of Kea-chow. Some Shan- 
tung emigrants, which here constitute the most 
numerous part of the population, were quietly 
| walking along the shore, when they saw 
| “these strangers” start up to view. Instead 
of being startled, they looked very gravely at 
us, and after having satisfied their curiosity in 
regard to our origin, they went on with their 
work. We had had a long conversation with 
the owner of a house, who had posted himself 
right in the way to prevent our entering his 
dwelling. I now thought it high time to make 
them a present of some books. When they 
found that I really intended to give these to 
them, they changed their tone, became friendly 
and hospitable. We entered their hovels, of 
which the oven constituted the principal part, 
and, in fact, seems to be the drawing-room, 
bed, and kitchen. Pigs, asses, and goats 
lodged i in an adjoining room very comfortably. 
Our host had provided a quantity of fuel from 
the stalks of the cotton-plant, which grows 
here very abundantly. He had a very nu- 
merous and healthy family of children, dancing 
with delight about the strangers. Every body 
was well dressed in seven-fold jackets and 
skins, and seemed also to be well fed; for the 
country abounds in all the necessaries of life, 
and has abundance of produce for exportation. 
When we left the people, now grown more 
familiar with us, they sed fo to re- 
ceive the word of oteruill life, and were by no 
means deficient in compliments and thanks for 
the precious gift. 











Bay of Tung-tsze-kow. 


A few hours afterwards\we arrived in the 
bay of Tung-tsze-kow, in lat. 39 deg. 23 min. 
N., long. 121 deg. 7 min. E., where we found 
a lasge fleet of junks, bound to the southern 
provinces, but now lying at anchor. They 
were all loaded with Mantchou produce. The 
people on board seemed open-hearted, and 
answered our questions with great frankness. 
Their unanimous advice was, not to procced 
farther to the north, because we should there 
meet with ice.—I can bear witness to their 
readiness to receive the tidings of salvation. 
Though their utter ignorance of Christianity 
opposed a strong barrier to their understand- 
ing our brief conversations, yet the books will 
speak to them at leisure. They may be only 
partly perused, or even some of them may be 
thrown away; yet many a tract and Bible will 
find readers, and impart knowledge necessary 
to the salvation of the soul. Filled with these 
thoughts we visited the valleys and hills around 
the bay. Very fewtraces of idolatry were 
visible in their houses; we saw only one tem- 
ple dedicated to the queen of heaven, with the 
trophies of her saving power hung up—some 
junks in’ miniature. A few blind men were 
the overseers. We found here a very intelli- 
gent people, who made rational inquiries of 
us, and who also read our books.—Nothing 
struck them so much as the construction of a 
watch. The fine calico of our shirts, and 
the broadcloth of our cats, also struck their 
fancy very much; but for their want of money 
they would have bought these at a high price. 

The vallies along this coast present an allu- 
vial soil. In no part of the world perhaps 
does the sea recede so rapidly and constantly 
as in Leaou-tung and Pih-chih-le. Every 
year adds to the land some fertile acres, and 
makes the navigation more dangerous. We 
walked along an estuary which runs a consid- 
erable distance into the country. Large flocks 
of goats were browsing upon the remnants of 
grass which the retiring autumn had left. The 
pegple were much frightened when they saw us 
entering the villages; many of their houses were 
very bare and comfortless. I here learned to 
my great surprise, that the people had become 
apprehensive that we were about introducing 
Roman Catholicism. Though I explained to 
them the wide difference*between our respec- 
tive tenets, they shook their heads and began to 
disbelieve my statement. The people in the 
junks, however, were all attention, and gladly 
received the gospel.—We had from an emi- 
nence, a full view of the adjacent country. 
None of the existing charts gives a correct 
outline of the coast; the southwestern extremity 
does not run out into a promontory, but ends 
in a bluff head-land, about a degree in 
breadth. Many islands are scattered along 
the coast, but the water is shallow, seldom 
exceeding ten fathoms. 


Vessel run upon a sand-bank. 


On the 28th of November, we arrived in the 
roads of Kae-chow. Upon examination, we 
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found it impracticable to anchor so close in 
shore as to protect us from the strong norther- 
ly gales; we therefore bore away for Kin- 
chow and the Great Wall. Whilst we were 
anticipating the pleasure we should experience 
in beholding this ancient structure, we ran 
upon a sand-bank, which was entirely unknown 
to all of us. The ship knocked very heavily 
upon a hard sand bottom, and our apprehen- 
sion both of losing keel and rudder, and of 
springing a leak, were by no means ground- 
less. Backing the sails and throwiyg part of 
the cargo overboard, proved ineffectual to set 
us off; the vessel settled in the sand, amd re- 
mained immovable. The next morning a fierce 
north wind blew from the ice-fields of Kamt- 
schatka down the bay; the water decreased, 
the ship fell over on her beam-ends, and all 
our Lascars were disabled by cold from doing 
any work. During these hours of peril, our 
almighty God consoled our hearts so that we 
were enabled to remain cheerful, and to hope 
and pray for the best. 

After having failed in all our efforts to get 
her off, a party of volunteers was made up, 
and departed for Kae-chow to procure: assist- 
ance from the mandarins. The land was 
more than 25 miles distant, the cold most in- 
tense, and we had thirteen helpless Lascars in 
the boat. Entirely covered with ice, we ar- 
rived at a head-Jand, and were received most 
humanely by some fishermen and a priest, but 
found no mercy before the mandarins. One 
of the Lascars was frozen to death, the others 
were on the verge of eternity. Never did I 
so well understand the 28th chapter of Acts; 
we also were received into cottages, and a fire 
was kindled to thaw our clothes. 

Whilst we were on shore endeavoring to 
hire some lighters, the ship got off by the in- 
terposition of God, who had ordered the south 
wind to blow, thus driving up more water 
upon the bank. His name be praised to all 
eternity—for we were very near utter destruc- 
tion. I had afterwards an interview with a 
Mantchou officer of high rank; even he, 
though a heathen, ascribed our escape to 
“supreme heaven.” When we returned to 
the ship, we again ran the risk of perishing 
with cold; for the north wind rose on a sud- 
den, and the cold became so intense that every 
thing congealed. 


Promising field for missionary enterprise. 


December 3d, our ship was coated inside as 
well as outside with solid ice. After several 
hours of labor we succeeded in getting up the 
anchor, and took a speedy farewell of these 
dismal regions. At our re-entering Tung- 
tsze-kow bay, we saw a great number of junks 
at anchor. We were hailed by the kind na- 
tives, who procured for us provisions and fuel, 
which the mandarins had promised, but had 
never furnished. The absence of their rulers, 
rendered them more friendly; they did every 
thing in their power to oblige, and showed 
themselves worthy of our trust.—There is here 
a great field for Christian enterprise. The in- 
habitants show much sound understanding, and 
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are free from that degrading superstition which 
reigns in southern Asia. Though every grove 
and high place was full of idols and images, 
and every eminence adorned with a temple, 
the people were not utterly enslaved by su- 
perstitions. In their habits and behavior, they 
appeared very much like our peasantry: some 
of their farms were in excellent order, and 
plenty reigns everywhere.—Kae-chow city, 
which we visited, is situated about 10 miles in 
the interior, surrounded by a high wall, and 
thickly inhabited; it is a place of extensive 
trade, but the houses are low and ill-built. 
The Chinese colonists, which are by far the 
most numerous part of the population, are 
very industrious; while the Tartars live at their 
ease, and enjoy the emoluments of govern- 
ment. I consider Mantchou Tartary as a 
very hopeful field fer missionary enterprise, 
and humbly hope that it will soon attract the 
notice of some society. 


Rescue the crew of a Chinese Junk. 


Unable to remain any longer in these north- 
ern latitudes, we bore away for Shantung. 
However, as we there found the cold rigorous, 
we steered for Shang-hae in the southern part 
of Keangsoo province. Though keeping about 
80 miles distant from the shore of Keangnan, 
we nearly ran upon a bank of the Yellow 
river. Itis very apparent, that the immense 
sand-flats of Keangnan extend a great dis- 
tance from the low coast; but this coast, as 
well as the greater part of Shantung and Pih- 
chih-le, is entirely unknown to any European 
navigator. We arrived (December 11th) near 
the entrance of the channel which leads be- 
tween shoals and sand-flats to the Woo-sung 
river, on which Shang-hae is situated; here 
we were detained for three days by contrary 
winds. The air was darkened, and the storm 
raged throughout the dismal days and nights. 
The motion of the ship was very great, the 
sea dashing violently against her weather-side. 

When at last the thick clouds cleared away, 
and the sun shone out in its lustre, the sea 
still running very high, we perceived a junk in 
distress. She had lost both her masts and an- 
chors, and was drifting like a log upon the 
wide ocean. Several Chinese vessels were in 
her neighborhood, but only one approached 
her, and after perceiving her helpless state, 
bore away with one of her crew. It was time 
now for us to retaliate in the Christian way; 
for when we were in distress, nobody came to 
save us, and we had now an excellent oppor- 
tunity of executing Christ’s commands in 
Matthew v. 44. We manned a boat and ran 
along side, but were nearly swamped by the 
huge waves. The crew, twelve in number, 
stretched out their hands for assistance, and 
with piteous cries intimated their dangerous 
situation. The first thing which they handed 
to us, was an image of the queen of heaven, 
the patroness of Chinese navigators. At this 
extraordinary instance of heathenish delusion, 
I grew impatient, as we had not a moment to 
lose; I called to them, “Let the idol perish, 
which can neither save itself nor you.” We 
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snatched up four men into the boat and re- 
turned towards the ship. The idol was 


drowned, but all the men were saved. As 
soon as they reached our ship, the captain of 
the junk fell on his knees before Mr. R. the 
supercargo. We directed him to adore the 
true God, and render him thanks for deliver- 
ance. When we had saved their clothing, 
and a small part of their cargo, the water had 
almost risen between decks, and we set fire to 
the vessel. 


Shang-hae. 


After many reverses, having entered the 
Woo-sung river, we drew up a memorial, ad- 
dressed to the principal magistrate of Shang- 
hae district, and delivered the Chinese, who 
were natives of Tsung-ming island, to his 
care. We had immediately an interview with 
admiral Kwang, the naval commander of this 
station; he was very friendly, made numerous 
inquiries respecting Mr. L., the supercargo of 
the Amherst, and offered his services for our 
accommodation. During the time which we 
staid in the river, or lived at Shang-hae, I had 
frequent opportunities of visiting those places 
where I had been six months ago. The peo- 
ple appeared even more friendly than before. 
In the villages, they inquired whether I had 
brought new books with me, and were eager 
to obtain them. After distributing a few, the 
demand grew more urgent, so that I could 
scarcely show my face in any of the villages 
without being importuned by numerous crowds. 
Most joyfully did they receive the tidings of 
salvation, though still ignorant of the glad mes- 
sage, “to you is born a Savior.”—As it is a 
custom with them to expose their dead near 
their houses, they are constantly reminded of 
their mortality. 

The mandarins never directly interfered 
with my distributing books or conversing with 
the people. After having issued the severest 
edicts against having any commercial deal- 
ings, they gave us full permission to do what 
we liked. When they saw that their inflama- 
tory placards had not the desired effect, they 
changed their tone, praised our conduct in 
rescuing twelve Chinese, but gave also their 
paternal advice to the people, to have nothing 
to do with the barbarians. Meanwhile an im- 
perial edict had arrived, enjoining the officers 
to treat us with compassion, but not to supply 
us with rice or water. They acted up to the 
letter of these peremptory injunctions, but sent 
great quantities of live-stock, flour, &c., 
aboard, with the sole condition of not paying 
for them. As we were rather short of provi- 
sions, we accepted their stores. 

This central part of China is very fertile, 
being a continuous plain of a black, loamy 
soil, well irrigated by numerous ditches and 
canals. The population is immense, and if we 
ought to judge from the numerous children 
which we saw, it is on the increase. Shang- 
hae appears to be the greatest emporium of the 
empire. We found tnere more than a thou- 
sand junks moored opposite the city, and 
others were arriving whenever the weather 
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permitted. We may call it the gate of cen- 
tral Asia, and especially of the central pro- 
vinces of China. During the time we remain- 
ed in the port, (from December 25th 1832, till 
January 5th 1833,) though it is situated in 
latitude 31 degrees north, the weather was 
rather severe, the thermometer seldom rising 
above 33. 


Cha-poo. 


January 5th we sailed from this port, shap- 
ing our course for Cha-poo, a harbor on the 
north coast of Chekeang in lat. 30 deg. 37 min. 
Until you come to the high lands which form 
the harbor of this city, the whole coast from 
the Yellow river is very flat, and scarcely vis- 
ible even with the ship close in to the land. 
The sea is everywhere receding from the land, 
so that the flats formed along the shore, which 
are dry at low water, constitute a barrier to 
the whole coast, and are gradually becoming 
arable soil. We tried to reach the shore a 
few miles north of Cha-poo, but even our jolly- 
boat got aground, and we must have waded 
more than a mile through the mud, before we 
could reach the shore. But from Cha-poo the 
country becomes hilly with undulating ridges, 
and continues so for a long distance, with lit- 
tle variation. 

Cha-poo is the only place from whence the 
imperial monopoly with Japan is carried on. 
It has a tolerable harbor, with considerable 
overfalls. The rise and fall of the tide is very 
great, so much that the smaller junks are left 
high and dry at low water. Together with its 
suburbs, the town is perhaps five miles in cir- 
cuit, built in a square, and intersected by 
numerous canals, which are connected with the 
Hang-chow river. Nothing can exceed the 
beautiful and picturesque appearance of the 
surrounding region. We may say that as far 
as the eye can range, all is one village inter- 
spersed with towering pagodas, romantic 
mausoleums, and numerous temples. The ad- 
jacent country is called the Chinese Arcadia; 
and surely if any territory in China is entitled 
to this name, it is the tract around Hang-chow 
and Chapoo. It seems that the natives also 
are sensible of their prerogative in inhabiting 
this romantic spot. They have tried to im- 
prove upon nature, and have embellished the 
scenery with canals, neat roads, plantations, 
and conspicuous buildings. We found nowhere 
so much openness and kindness as among 
them. Their intelligent inquiries respecting 
our country were endless, and they seemed 
never satiated with our company. 

When we first landed, an armed force was 
drawn up along the shore. The soldiers had 
match-locks and burning matches ready for a 
charge. A Tartar general had placed himself 
in a temple to superintend the operations. 
Being accustomed to the fire of Chinese batte- 
ries, which seldom do hurt, and knowing that 
their match-locks cannot hit, we passed the 
line of their defence in peace. The soldiers 
retreated, and the crowds of people in the rear 
being very dense, a great part of the camp 
was overrun and pressed down by the people, 
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so that the tents fell to the ground. After this 
outset, nothing disagreeable occurred; we 
were at full liberty to walk abroad and con- 
verse with the people, and were only occa- 
sionally troubled with the clamorous entrea- 
ties of some officers. But after an interview 
with a messenger from the lieut. governor at 
Hang-chow, (a very sensible, courteous officer,) 
and several other mandarins, we came to an 
understanding. 

In one of our excursions I took a box of 
books with me. We had visited a temple up- 
on a high hill which overlooks all this populous 
region. The temples might be called elegant 
by the Chinese, if the abominations of idolatry 
did not render such an epithet inapplicable. 
When I took the books out ef the boat and 
handed a copy to a man of respectable ap- 
pearance, he read aloud the title, and all at 
once the crowd rushed upon me, hundreds 
stretching out their hands to receive the same 
gift. Within a few minutes the store was ex- 
hausted, but the news spread with great rapid- 
ity. We saw the people sitting for six hours 
together on the brow of a hill opposite to 
which our vessel was lying at anchor. As 
soon as they saw us approaching near to the 
shore, they ran down the hill with great veloc- 
ity, grasped the books from my hands, and 
sped towards their friends in the surrounding 
villages. If ever our Christian books have 
been read with attention, it was here at this 
time. We took a wide range in the adjacent 
country, and were really astonished at the 
general knowledge which these silent preach- 
ers had spread.—Let us not boast of such an 
extraordinary instance of the diffusion of 
knowledge, nor deny to curiosity her full share 
in this stir; yet after all this, the gospel must 
be said to have flown here on eagles’ wings. 
We leave the result to God, and wish to re- 
visit those places, not to exult selfishly in the 
great changes which may have taken place, 
but to praise our Redeemer that he has given 
to these millions the means of knowing the 
way of eternal life. 

January 11th we changed our station and 
came to anchor under anisland. The curiosity 
to see the ship was greater here than at our 
former place, and being less embarrassed by 
the presence of the mandarins, we were able 
to live more quietly and to extend our inter- 
course with the people. A temple built on the 
island under which we lay, is very spacious, 
and presents a real labyrinth. The whole 
island is picturesque, and appears to have been 
designedly chosen on this account. We saw 


here an edict posted up, forbidding the pos- | 


session of arms on any account, and threaten- 
ing decapitation to all who dared to disobey 
this regulation. The priests had for a long 
time been desirous to get hold of a few Chris- 
tian books, but when they could not obtain 
them, they almost wept for disappointment. I 
had previously landed on the opposite shore, 
where I was surrounded by multitudes, who 
did not cease importuning me till they had 
gotten every book out of my hands. There 
were few individuals who could not read, so 
that we may entertain the well-founded hope, 
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that even the smallest tracts will be perused 
to advantage. We enjoyed the society of the 
natives very much. Combining intelligence 
and cordiality, they lost no opportunity of 
showing their friendship, or of making poimted 
inquiries. What a field for missionary exer- 
tion do they present! Their hearts are open 
to the impression of truth, and their doors for 
the reception of its messengers. We humbly 
trust in the wise government of God, (which 
can defeat all the restrictive lawy of the most 
crooked policy,) that the doors to these parts 
will be soon thrown open. 

Though it was now winter, and often severe 
weather, the country to the southwest present- 
ed the most attractive views. From a temple, 
which being imperial had a gilded spire, we 
used to look down upon the surrounding val- 
leys. With the priest, a very cunning man 
and a fine pattern of Chinese politeness, I had 
a very long conversation upon religion. As 
soon as I touched upon some points which 
concerned a higher world, he was dumb. As 
to the religious creed of other nations, he ap- 
peared to be a perfect latitudinarian. 


Kintang. State of the people in winter. 


On the 17th of January, we g6t under way 
for Kintang, an island which we had visited 
in the Lord Amherst. The cold being very 
piercing, some of our crew died. As the man- 
darins had previously taken possession of the 
anchorage in the inner harbor, we took care 
not to have any thing to do with them. The 
natives being under the immediate control of 
their rulers, were rather distrustful; however, 
they recognized me, and had great numbers 
of diseased people, of whom they requested 
me to take charge. The state of the poor, 
and in general of all the common people, .is 
very wretched during the winter. In Europe 
we have firesides and comfortable rooms; but 
these miserable beings can neither afford nor 
procure fuel. Every shrub is cut up; every 
root is dug out; and the hills, which in other 
countries are generally covered with wood, are 
bare or only planted with a few fir-trees. To 
supply the want ef fire, they carry fire-pots in 
their hands with a few coals in them. They 
dress in five or six thick jackets, which are 
stuffed with cotton and thickened with numer- 
ous patches put upon them; indeed, many are 
only patchwork, but they keep the body warm, 
and that is all that is required. The Chinese 
are generally dirty in their habits; and the 
consequences both of warm clothing and un- 
cleanliness are a great many cutaneous dis- 
eases—often very serious when they have be- 
come inveterate. It ought to be an object 
with a missionary who enters this field, to pro- 
vide himself with large quantities of sulphur 
and mercurial ointment, and he may be sure 
to benefit many. 


Advantage of medical knowledge to missiona- 
ries to China. 


It has always béen my anxious desire to 
give medical help whenever it was practicable. 
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However the sufferers are so, numerous that 
we are able to assist only a very small portion 
of the number. I should recommend it to a 
missionary about to enter China, to make him- 
self acquainted with the diseases of the eye. 
He cannot be too learned in the ophthalmic 
science, for opthalmia is more frequent here 
than in any other part of the world. This 
arises from a peculiar curved structure of the 
eye, which is generally very small, and often 
inflamed by inverted eye-lids. Often while 
dealing out eye water to a great extent, and 
successively examining the eye, I have wished 
to establish a hospital in the centre of this em- 
pire, in some place easy of access by sea and 
by land. I kndw scarcely one instance of a 
clever medical man having given himself up 
to the service of this distant nation, with a 
view of promoting the glorious gospel and the 
happiness of his fellow-men. There have 
been several gentlemen both at Macao and 
Canton, whose praiseworthy endeavors to al- 
leviate suffering, have been crowned with 
much success. Yet we want a hospital in the 
heart of China itself, and we want men who 
wish to live solely for the cause. 

We went farther towards the southern parts 
of this island, where I began my Christian 
operations, which were attended with ample 
success. We have walked over many hills, 
and gone through numerous valleys, carrying 
in our hands the sacred Scripture, which 
found ready readers. Surely we could not 
complain of their want of politeness, for all 
doors were open for us, and when the people 
reluctantly saw that we would not enter their 
hovels, they brought tea out to us, forcing us 
to take some of this beverage. 


Ke-tow. 


From this island we shifted our anc 
to Ke-tow point, a head-land on the-main. A 
great many tea plantations are found here, 
and for the first time we have seen the tea 
growing wild. This district is cultivated only 
in the valleys; the mountains furnish a = 
deal of pasture, but the Chinese keep only as 
many cattle as are indispensably necessary for 
the cultivation of the fields. 

When I first went on shore, the people 
seemed distrustful of receiving the word of 
salvation; some of them hinted that our books 
merely contained the doctrines of western bar- 
barians, which were quite at variance with the 
tenets of the Chinese sages. I did not under- 
take to contest this point with them, but pro- 
ceeded to administer relief to a poor man who 
was almost blind. He was affected with this 
unexpected kindness, and turning towards me 
said: “Judging from your actions your doc- 
trines must be excellent; therefore I beseech 
you, give me some of your books: though I 
myself cannot read, I have children who can.” 
From this moment the demand for the word of 
God increased, so that I could never pass a 
hamlet without being importuned by the peo- 
ple to impart to them the knowledge of divine 
things. In the wide excursions which I took, 
I daily witnessed the demand for the word of 
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God. The greatest favor we could bestow 
upon the natives, was to give them a book, 
which as a precious relic was treasured up 
and kept for the perusal of all their acquaint- 
ance and friends. 


Poo-to Island—Temple, §c. 


Having remained here seven days, we 
then departed for other ports of the Chusan 
group. The weather during this time was 
generally dark and stormy. February 4th we 
arrived at the island Poo-to, lat. 30 deg. 3 
min., long. 121 degrees. 

At a distance, the island appeared barren 
and scarcely habitable, but as we approached 
it, we observed very prominent buildings, and 
large glittering domes. A temple built on a 
projecting rock, beneath which the foaming 
sea dashed, gave us some. idea of the genius 
of its inhabitants, in thus selecting the most at- 
tractive spot to celebrate the orgies of idolatry. 
We were quite engaged in viewing a large 
building situated in a grove, when we observ- 
ed some priests of Budha walking along the 
shore, attracted by the novel sight of a ship. 
Scarcely had we landed when another party 
of priests in common garbs and very filthy, 
hastened down to us, chanting hymns. When 
some books were offered them, they exclaim- 
ed, “Praise be to Budha,” and eagerly took 
every volume which I had. We then ascend- 
ed to a large temple surrounded by trees and 
bamboo. An elegant portal and magnificent 
gate brought us into a large court, which was 
surrounded with a Jong row of buildings—not 
unlike barracks,—but the dwellings of the 
priests. On entering it, the huge images of 
Budha and his disciples, the representations of 
Kwatt-yin, the goddess of mercy, and other 
deformed idols, with the spacious and well- 
adorned halls, exhibit an imposing sight to the 
foreign spectator. With what feelings ought 
a missionary to be impressed when he sees so 
great a nation under the abject control of dis- 
gusting idolatry? Whilst walking here, I was 
strongly reminded of Paul in Athens, when he 
was passing among their temples, and saw an 
altar dedicated “to the unknown God.” For 
here we also found both a- small hall and an 
altar covered with white cloth, allotted to the 
same purpose. I addressed the priests who 
followed us in crowds—for several hundreds 
belong to this temple; they gave the assent of 
indifference to my sayings, and fixed their 
whole attention upon the examination of our 
clothes. It was satisfactory, however, to see 
that the major and intelligent part of them 
were so eagerly reading our books, that they 
could not find a few moments even to look at 
us. The treatise which pleased them most, 
was a dialogue between Chang and Yuen, the 
one a Christian and the other an ignorant hea- 
then. This work of the Jate much lamented 
Dr. Milne, contains very pointed and just re- 
marks, and has always been a favorite book 
among the Chinese readers. 

The high priest requested an interview. He 
was an old deaf man, who seemed to have 
very little authority, and his remarks were 
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common-place enough. Though the people 
seemed to be greatly embarrassed at our un- 
expected appearance, their apprehensions grad- 
ually subsided; meanwhile we had the pleasure 
of seeing our ship coming to anchor in the 
roads. Having therefore renewed my stock 
of books with a larger store, I went again on 
shore. At this time the demand was much 
greater, and I was almost overwhelmed by the 
numbers of priests whe ran down upon us, 
earnestly begging at least one short tract, of 
which I had taken great quantities withme. I 
was very soon stripped of all, and had to re- 
fuse numerous applications. 

We afterwards followed a paved road, dis- 
covering several other smalk temples, till we 
came to some large rocks, on which we found 
several inscriptions hewn in very large letters. 
One of them stated that China has sages! The 
excavations were filled with small gilt idols, 
and superscriptions. On a sudden we came 
in sight of a still larger temple with yellow 
tiles, by which we immediately recognized it 
as imperial. A bridge very tastefully built 
over an artificial tank, led to an extensive area 
paved with quarried stones. Though the same 
architecture reigned in the structure of this 
larger building as in the others, we could dis- 
tinguish a superior taste and a higher finish. 
The idols were the same, but their votaries 
were far more numerous; indeed this is the 
largest temple I have ever seen. The halls 
being arranged with all the tinsel of idolatry, 
presented numerous specimens of Chinese art. 

These colossal images were made of clay, 
and tolerably well gilt. There were great 
drums and large bells in the temple. We 
were present at the vespers of the priests, 
which they chaunted in the Pali language, not 
unlike the Latin service of the Romish church. 
They held their rosaries in their hands, which 
rested folded upon their breasts; one of them 
had a small bell, by the tinkling of which their 
service was regulated; and they occasionally 
beat the drum and large bell to arouse Budha 
to attend to their prayers. The same words 
were a hundred times repeated. None of the 
officiating personages showed any interest in 
the ceremonies, for some were looking around, 
laughing and joking, whilst others muttered 
their prayers. The few people who were pre- 
sent, not to attend the worship, but merely to 
gaze at us, did not seem in the least degree to 
feel the solemnity of the service. Though we 
were in a dark hall standing before the largest 
image of Budha, there was nothing impressive: 
even our English sailors were disgusted with 
the scene. Several times I raised my voice 
to invite all to adore God in spirit and in truth, 
but the minds of the priests seemed callous, 
and a mere assent was all that this exhortation 
produced. Though the government sometimes 
decries Budhism as a dangerous doctrine, we 
saw papers stuck up, wherein the people were 
exhorted to repair to these temples in order to 
propitiate heaven to grant a fertile spring; and 
these exhortations were issued by the emperor 
himself. What inconsistency! 

This temple was built during the time of the 
Leang dynasty, several centuries ago, (about 
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A. D. 550,) but it has undergone great repairs; | 
and both under the last and present dynasties 
has enjoyed the imperial patronage. It was | 
erected to emblazon the glorious deeds of the | 
goddess of mercy, who is said to have honored | | 
this spot with her presence. On the island are | 
two large, and sixty small temples, which are | 
all built in the same style, and the idol of 
Kway-yin holds a prominent station among 
her competitors. We are told, that upon a 
spot not exceeding twelve square miles, (for 
this appears to be the extent of the island,) 
2,000 priests are living. No females are al- 
lowed to live on the island, nor any Jaymen | 


suffered to reside here, unless they be in the | 


service of the priests. To maintain this numer- | 
ous train of idlers, lands on the opposite island | 
have been allotted for their use, which they | 
farm out; but as this is still inadequate, they | 
go upon begging expeditions not only into the | 
surrounding provinces, but even as far as 
Siam. From its being a place of pilgrimage 
also, the pilgrims derive great profits. Many 
rich persons, and especially successful cap- | 
tains, repair thither to express their gratitude | 
and spend their money in this delightful spot. 
For this reason the priests have large halls and 
keep a regular establishment, though they || 
themselves live on a very sparing diet. We 
never saw them use any meat; few are decent- 
ly dressed: and the greater part are very ig- | 
norant, even respecting their own tenets. We 
saw many young fine looking children, whom 
they had bought to initiate them early into the 
mysteries of Budhism. They complained bit- 
terly of the utter decay of their establishment, 


and were anxious to obtain frem us some gift. | 


To every person who visits this island, it ap- 
pears at first like a fairy land, so romantic is 
every thing which meets the eye. Those 
large inscriptions hewn in solid granite, the 
many temples which appear in every direction, | 
the highly picturesque scenery itself, with its 
many-peaked, riven, and detached rocks, and 
above all, a stately mausoleum, the largest 
which I have ever seen, containing the bones 
and ashes of thousands of priests—qauite be- 
wilder the imagination. 

After having examined all the localities, we 
endeavored to promulgate the doctrines of the 
gospel. Poo-to being a rendezvous for a 
numerous fleet of boats, gave us great facility | 
in sending books to all the adjacent places. 
Nor were the people very slow in examining 
us and our books. When their minds were 
satisfied upon the subject, they became exces- 
sively clamorous for Christian books. At first 
I had brought my stores on shore, but finding 
that the great crowds bore me down and rob- 
bed me of every leaf, I entered into a boat 
and sat down, while multitudes of boisterous | 
applicants were on the shore. They now | 
waded and even swam in order to get near 
me, and carried off in triumph the precious || 
gift. Thousands and thousands of books have 
thus been scattered, not in this place only, but 
they have found their way into the provinces, 
for some persons took them ‘purposely for im- 
portation. He who oversees and directs all, 
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will send these harbingers of salvation with 
eagle-swiftness to all parts. 

In order to satisfy my mind respecting 
founding a depository for Scriptures and tracts 
in one of the temples, I took my station in the 

'| great hall which leads into the large temple. 
At this time I had taken the precaution of 
‘| guarding my back by the wall, that I might 
|not be thrown down by the crowd. Within a 
few minutes the priests thronged around me. 
| Though they were urgent, they behaved po- 
litely, and begged, almost with tears, that I 
| would give them a few tracts. How joy- 
fully did they retire with the books under 
their arms. 


Visits other islands, and Sin-kea-mun. 


Thus we passed many days here, and the 
|demand for the word of God, not indeed as 
| such, but as being a new doctrine, increased 
| daily more and more. We afterwards visited 
several other islands belonging to the Chusan 
| group, which teemed with inhabitants. There 
are less obstacles here to the promotion of the 
| gospel than in many islands jn the Pacific. 
1 They are far more populous, and their inhabi- 
tants are very thriving people, no-ways defi- 
| cient in natural understanding. English ves- 
| sels visited them occasionally, during the last 
| century, but they have never been accurately 
| known by any European navigator; therefore 
| we took the trouble to explore them as far as 
| circumstances would permit. The great Chu- 
san has high towering hills, and splendid fer- 
| tile vallies, some of which are alluvial ground. 
There are ‘perhaps one million of inhabitants. 
Besides other places on its coast, we visited 
Sin-kea-mun, a fishing village, with a harbor 
sheltered from all winds—but the very seat of 
| iniquity. The natives here crowded on board; 
| they wanted books, and insisted upon having 

them; my great stock being almost exhausted, 
they offered money and besought me not to 
send them empty-handed away. On one oc- 
|easion I had taken some on shore; several 
| sailors acted as my safe-guard, to prevent my 
being overpowered by the crowd. We ran 
| for a long distance to escape their importunity, 
| but finally they overtook us and I was literally 
| plundered. Those who gained their point, re- 
turned shouting, whilst the others left me with 
a saddened heart, and uttering reproaches that 
| I had not duly provided for their wants. For 
days I have been solicited, but I could not 
| satisfy the craving desire. 1 promised to re- 
| turn with a larger supply, and hope that God 
will permit me to re-enter this sphere. 


Shih-poo. 


After staying a considerable time on the 
coast of Seang-shan, on the main, we reached 
Shih-poo in lat. 29 deg. 2 min., on the first of 
April. I can scarcely do justice to this place, 
| delightfully situated as it is at the bottom of a 
| bason, having one of the best harbors in the 
world, entirely formed by the hand of God. 
| Hitherto the weather had been very boisterous 
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and cold, a thick mist filling the air. We had 
been weeks without seeing the sun; even in 
March, and in this latitude, we had storms. 
But now the spring was approaching, the 
wheat fields stood in the blade, and the blos- 
soms of the peach-trees perfumed the air. To 
ramble at such a season surrounded by such 
scenery is true enjoyment, and draws the heart 
powerfully towards the almighty God. The 
mandarins had now given up the principle of 
disturbing us from mere jealousy, and they 
will perhaps never try to interfere with us any 
more. So fruitless have been all their attempts 
to deter us from any intercourse with the na- 
tives, that the more they strove to effect their 
purpose, the more we gained our point, and 
the readier we were received by the natives. 


Coast of Fuhkeen. 





We delayed some time on the coast of | 
Fuhkeen. We arrived at the time of general | 
searcity; the greater part of the people were | 
living upon sweet potatoes, dried and ground; | 
for the revolution, or rather rebellion, in For- | 
mosa, had prevented the grain-junks from | 
bringing them the customary supplies from that | 
island. Some of the poor peasants lived upon 
the ears of the green wheat, roasted and boiled 
like rice. This scarcity had given rise to| 
piracy and highway robbery. We spent some | 
time in a village inhabited by pirates, but re- 
ceived no injury. Notwithstanding these dis- | 
asters, the Fuhkeen men are the same enter- 
prising class which they have been for centu- | 
ries, engrossing all the trade of the coast. | 
We look for the time, when they will be | 
brought to the obedience of the gospel, and | 
become the medium of communication with | 
all parts of China. I had here also an op- | 
portunity of scattering the light of divine | 
truth, though on a smaller scale, for we staid 
only a short time. 


Kin-mun—Arrives at Lin-tin. 


In our excursions we examined Kin-mun, a 
large island to the north of Amoy harbor. 
Here were immense rocks piled upon each 
other, just as though done by human hands. 
Though very sterile, it has at least 50,000 in- 
habitants, who are enterprising merchants or 
sailors. Several places of considerable impor- 
tance we may be said to have discovered, for 
they are not known to any European else, nor 
were they ever visited by Europeans, if we 
except Jesuits. As it is not my intention to 
give any geographical sketches, I refrain from 
enumerating them. However, as our commer- | 
cial relations are at the present moment on | 
such a basis as to warrant a continuation of 
the trade all along’ the coast, we hope that this 
may tend ultimately to the introduction of the 
gospel, for which many doors are opened. 

illions of Bibles and tracts will be needed to 
supply the wants of this people. God, who in 
his mercy has thrown down the wall of national 
separation, will carry on the work. We look 
up to the ever blessed Redeemer to whom 
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China with all its millions is given: in the 
faithfulness of his promises, we anticipate the 
glorious day of a general conversion, and are 
willing to do our utmost in order to promote 
the great work. 

After a voyage of six months and nine days, 
we reached Lintin, near Macoa, on the 29th 
of April. Praised be God for all his mer- 
cies and deliverances during such a perilous 


voyage! 











DOMESTIC. 


WESTERN FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Mission to Liberia—The Rev. John B. 
Pinney, Rev:'John Cloud, and Rev. Matthew 
Laird, with Mrs. Laird, and Mr. Temple, a 
colored assistant, embarked at Norfolk, Va. 
November 5th, destined to Liberia and the 
adjacent parts of Western Africa. Mr. Pin- 
ney commenced the mission in January, 1833, 
and returned to this country the following 


|| spring, where he has since been acting as an 


agent for the Society. He has recently been 
appointed by the American Colonization So- 
ciety temporary governor of the colony at 
Liberia. 

Mission to the Wea Indians.—Rev. Messrs. 
Wells Bushnell, and Joseph Kerr, with their 
wives, and Misses Martha Boal and Nancy 
Henderson, left Pittsburg, November 9th, on 
their way to the field of their labor. The 
Rev. W. D. Smith had previously been sent 
by the society to visit the Indians and ascer- 
tain the practicability and expediency of a 
mission, and had returned. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL 


MISSIONARY Ss0- 
CIETY. . 


Rev. Mr. Wright and wife, with a female as- 
sistant, embarked at Norfolk, Va: November 
5th, destined to Liberia. 


PRISON DISCIPLINE SOCIETY. 


THE statements and appeals of the Eighth 
Annual Report of this Society are embraced 
under the following heads, under some of 
which a portion of the details will be given. 


1. Solitary Cells in Prisons.—When this 
Society was formed, eight years ago (so far 
as our knowledge extends), there were but two 
prisons in this country—one at Thomaston, 
Maine, and one at Auburn, N. Y.—built on 
the principle of'solitary confinement. In three 
or four hundred night rooms were lodged four 
or five thousand cofivicts; giving an average 
of twelve or fifteen in a room. Since then, 
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probably, not less than six thousand solitary 
cells have been built. 

2. Silence by day and by night in Prison.— 
This is a standing rule in all the reformed 
prisons. Keep the ear open, and the mouth 
shut, is the rule; and surely, if it be true every 
where, that the tongue is a world of iniquity, 
much more is it true in prison. An attempt 
has, therefore, been made, in the reformed 
prisons, to govern the tongue. The solitary 
cell, and the centinel always on duty by the 
side of it, does this very effectually at night, 
and never-failing supervision and inspection 
does it to a most surprising extent by day; so 
that evil communication is, to a great degree, 
prevented. 

3. Bibles in Prison—The solitary cell 
and the silent solitude of a prison must be fur- 
nished with something to enlighten the under- 
standing and improve the heart. By common 
consent, the Bible appears to be the Book of 
books for this purpose; and although many of 
those for whose benefit it is intended do not 
believe it at first, and will not read it, or, if 
they read it, only cavil with it, still there are 
many cases in which it has fastened an arrow 
in the conscience, which no human skill could 
take away. So great are the benefits which 
flow from placing a small Bible with a prisoner 
in his solitary cell, that it has become almost 
as much a matter of course to see it lying upon 
the little shelf, as to see the fastening of the 
door which secures his person. These Bibles 
are general provided by a law of the state. 
They are read exceedingly, and a multitude of 
inquiries are raised and proposed to the chap- 
lains concerning the meaning of the sacred 
page. Hundreds of leaves, in a single Bible, 
are sometimes turned down to assist the mem- 
ory of the prisoner in referring to those pas- 
sages concerning which he wants instruction. 
And it is not a little curious how pungent are 
the truths, how much like the fire and the ham- 
mer, which the Spirit of God has used to ar- 
rest the attention of these men; so that what 
they began to read, perhaps, with no good de- 
sign, has been fastened in the conscience, as a 
nail in a sure place. And were the question 
now to be asked, whether all other books | 
could supply the place of the Bible in the soli- | 
tary cell, it would be answered by all the 
experience of the reformed prisons in the 
negative. 

4. Resident Chaplains in Prison—The 
living teacher is as necessary in a prison as 
the inspired volume. ‘It pleases God, by the 
foolishness of preaching, to save them that be- 
lieve.” If the means of God’s appointment 
had been sooner used, the reform in prisons 
had not been so long delayed. Since resident 
chaplains have been introduced, numerous 
eases of reformation have occurred, and till 
then, very few. The present chaplain at 
Charlestown was the first resident chaplain at 
Auburn, and the first in this country. In imi- 
tation of him, a number of others have been 
introduced; and in conversation with the per- 
sons who had been reformed in prison, and 
have shown it in the life after their discharge, 
it is most interesting to see how the whole pro- 
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cess of reformation is interwoven with the 
visits, the conversation, and the preaching of 
the chaplain. The expressions of attachment 
are strong, and often recurring; gratitude flows 
out from the hearts of these unfortunate men 
towards them. 

5. Sabbath Schools in Prisons.—The first 
Sabbath school in prison, in the United States, 
was organized by the then resident chaplain at 
Auburn. This was one of the favorable results 
of having a resident chaplain; because, proba- 
bly, no other person, except one who was fa- 
vorably known to the inspectors and the offi- 
cers for wisdom and prudence, could have in- 
troduced into that prison a system of Sabbath- 
school instruction: the chaplain was able to do 
it, to the satisfaction of all concernéd, without 
violating the rules and regulations of the 
prison. The number of prisoners at first in- 
troduced was about fifty; which number was 
afterwards increased to one hundred, and sub- 
sequently to a larger number. The officers of 
the prison cheerfully co-operated with the 
chaplain in the additional labors brought upon 
them, by this new feature in their system of 
prison discipline. The inspectors and com- 
missioners of the legislature were much grati- 
fied with its beneficial results; the students of 
the theological seminary cheerfully came into 
the school as teachers; and one of them was 
appointed superintendent, who has since be- 
come the resident chaplain. The utility of this 
school has not been more apparent, upon the 
minds of the teachers and the taught, than as 
an example, which has been extensively imi- 
tated; so that a Sabbath-school in prison is 
generally considered, at the present time, es- 
sential in a good system of prison discipline. 
We estimate the number of schools in the 
prisons in the United States to be not less than 
ten, the number of teachers about seven hun- 
dred, and the number wf scholars about fifteen 
hundred. 

6. Morning and Evening Prayers in 
Prison.—This peculiarity of the present sys- 
tem of prison discipline owes its existence to 
the resident chaplains. It was introduced first 
at Auburn by the present chaplain in the prison 
at Charlestown, and the service was performed 
in the area in front of the cells, after the pris- 
oners were locked up for the night. The 
voice of prayer, falling upon the ear of the 
prisoner in his solitary cell, was the last sound 
of the human voice which was heard before the 
silence of the night; and it is difficult to con- 
ceive of any thing more calculated to reclaim 
the wanderer, and lead him to repentance. 
The system of morning and evening prayers 
is adopted only in those prisons where there 
are resident chaplains. We have known only 
a solitary instance in which any other officer 
of a prison has been willing*to discharge this 
duty. 

7. Patient Industry in Prison.—The rule, 
with one or two exceptions, in all the reformed 
prisons, is to work from morning till night, six 
days in the week, with no other cessation than 
what is necessary for taking food and attend 
ing morning and evening prayers. Giving 
tasks, and allowing the men to be masters of 
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their own time when the task is done, is not 
a feature in the new system of prison disci- 
pline. 

8. Attention to Cleanliness in Prison.— 
In some of the old prisons, the persons of the 
convicts were clothed in filthy rags; they were 
seldom shaved or purified with water; their 
night rooms were not swept, scrubbed or 
whitewashed; their beds, if they had any, were 
too filthy for description; cutaneous diseases 
were extended, if not generated, and vermin 
were common. In the new prisons, the per- 
sons of the convicts are sufficiently well cloth- 
ed during the week; but we know of no one 
which allows a suit of clothes appropriate to 
the Sabbath, a regulation which we hope soon 
to see universally adopted; water, soap and 
towels are abundantly furnished for daily puri- 
fication; the rooms extensively are scrubbed 
weekly or monthly, and whitewashed monthly 
or quarterly; the beds are comfortable and 
clean; cutaneous diseases and vermin are sel- 
dom found. In numerous cases, the reformed 
prisons are an example of neatness. 

9. Thorough Ventilation in Prison.—Each 
cell in the reformed prisons has a permanent 
ventilator, extending from the rear of the cell 
to the roof, or upper loft. They have also 
doors, consisting wholly, or in part, of an open 
grate, that the pure air may have free access 
from the area, while the impure air escapes 
through the ventilator in the rear of the cell. 
And the area, from which the air is admitted 
into the cell, is ventilated in some instances 
with as many small windows as there are cell 
doors; and in others, with a sufficient number 
of large windows and skylights; so that, on 
the whole, there are few sleeping apartments 
tobe found more thoroughly ventilated than 
the solitary cells in the reformed prisons. 

10. Improvement of Health in Prison.— 
The mortality in old and bad prisons was not 
surprising at from six to ten per cent. The 
mortality in the new prisons varies from one 
to three per cent. This is a general remark, 
applicable to beth the old and the new prisons, 
when no extraordinary or epidemic disease 
prevails. The general health of the new pris- 
ons is as favorable as that of the population 
in the vicinity of the prison; which is, perhaps, 
as much as could be asked or expected in be- 
half of those who are convicted and confined 
for crime. 

11. Upright and good Officers in Prison.— 
We bear a cheerful testimony to the integrity, 
authority, mildness and. humanity of a large 
proportion of the superintendents of our state 
prisons. We have looked over, with some 
care, a list of our acquaintance among them; 
and we find but two or three who do not, in 
our judgment, sustain a high and honorable 
character in eaclr of these particulars. 

The subordinate officers, too, in these insti- 
tutions, are many of them respettable men; 
neither profane, nor intemperate, nor familiar 
with the convicts, nor fond of foolish jesting 
with each other; but faithful at their posts of 
duty, respectful to their superior officers and 
to visitors; feeling, in common with all good 
citizens, a sincere gratification in the order, 
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industry, cleanliness, and improving character 
of the institutions under their care. In this re- 
spect, the change effected in the state prisons 
is immense. 

12. Favorable Pecuniary Results in Prison. 
—Several of the reformed prisons have an es- 
tablished character for wise and cautious ex- 
penditure, for honest and productive industry. 
The state prisons at Wethersfield, Conn., Au- 
burn, N. Y., Baltimore, Md., and Frankfort, 
Ky., possess this character. They much more 
than support themselves; i. e. they not only 
pay for the food, clothing and incidental ex- 
penses of the prisoners, but for the salary of 
the officers, by the proceeds of the labor of the 
convicts. The prison at Charlestown, Mass., 
has done the same the last year. 

13. Favorable Moral Results in Prison.— 
The solitary cell has led to reflection and re- 
morse; silence by day and by night has pre- 
vented evil communication; the Bible has en- 
lightened the understanding, quickened the 
couscience, and affected the heart; the resi- 
dent chaplain has preached Christ and him 
crucified, and persuaded numbers to be recon- 
ciled to God; the Sabbath-school teachers, in 
their weekly visits, have done much, by kind- 
ness, and sympathy, and prayer, to remove 
the feeling from the hearts of convicts which 
prevailed to an awful extent, a few years 
since, that society was at war with them, and 
they would be revenged; the morning and 
evening prayers have given those who were 
disposed to do it, an opportunity to commit 
their ways to the Lord, and implore his divine 
blessing upon their own souls and the souls of 
their fellow-prisoners; patient industry has 
been a great barrier to temptation; attention 
to cleanliness has removed many material 
causes of vice and immorality; a thorough ven- 
tilation has given to prisoners a sweet and 
purifying atmosphere; improvement in health 
has had a subduing and grateful influence up- 
on the heart; upright and good officers have 
given an example worthy of imitation; favora- 
ble pecuniary results have been the conse- 
quence and evidence, rather than the cause, of 
favorable moral changes. So that, on the 
whole, in regard to our state prisons, we have 
great cause for congratulation and thankful- 
ness. 

“In Maine, there have been three or four 
cases of undoubted reformation, and, from the 
best information which can be obtained, from 
twelve to twenty cases among others since 
they left the prison.”—JorL MILLER, War- 
den. 


“In New Hampshire, there are a few cases 
of reformation both among those who remain 
in prison, and among those who are discharg- 
ed.”—ABNER P. Stinson, Warden. 

“In Vermont, many persons discharged from 
the prison are living in the neighboring towns, 
and conducting with propriety.”—Jonn H. 
Cotton, Warden. 

“In Massachusetts, since the occupation of 
the solitary cells, and the establishment of the 
present discipline, there has been very evident 
improvement in the conduct and moral charac- 
ter of the inmates of the state prison. An ap- 
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parent seriousness is manifest among many 
of the convicts, and good attention is given, 
by nearly or quite all of them, to the religious 
and moral instruction imparted by the worthy 
chaplain and the Sabbath-school teachers. 
Of the great number discharged within the 
last three or four years, it is believed that 
several have become thoroughly reformed, 
and that a large number have turned from 
the paths of vice and sin, and are industrious 
and worthy men.”—Cuar.es Lincoxy, Jun., 
Warden. 

“At Auburn, many who have been convicts 
in the prison are now good members of so- 
ciety. Several are members of the churckes 
in the village of Auburn, in good standing, 
and others in other places. Great confidence 
is had in the radical reformation of seventy- 
five to one hundred now in prison.”—B. C. 
Smita, Chaplain. 

“On Blackwell’s island, no cases of refor- 
mation in which any confidence can be plac- 
ed.”—J. Ocprn Wooprurr, Warden. 

“In Baltimore, no means are used to ob- 
tain information respecting discharged prison- 
ers; no estimate can therefore be madeof the 
proportion of cases of reformation.”—JamrEs 
M’Evoy, Clerk. 

“In Washington, there is a case of reforma- 
tion, which affords great cause for rejoicing.” 
—Isaac CLARKE, Warden. 

14. Removal of poor Lunatics from Pris- 
on.—This great work is beginning to be ac- 
complished. In Massachusetts, the hospital 
intended for their reception is finished, and the 
governor’s proclamation has been issued for 
removing the lunatics to it from all the prisons 
and houses of correction in the commonwealth; 
and we believe the work has been so far ac- 
complished, that it can now be said with truth, 
in Massachusetts there is no poor lunatic in 
prison; a saying which we should rejoice to 
utter, if it could be done with truth, concern- 
ing every state in the Union; because, in the 
range of our observation, we have met with 
nothing which has appealed to our sympathies 
like the poor lunatics in prison. But Massa- 
chusetts is the only state where the work is 
accomplished. New Hampshire, however, is 
moving on the subject. In the state of New 
York, which is never backward in noble enter- 
prise, the subject has already received some 
attention, and we have reason to believe, on 
the highest authority, that it will be prosecuted 
with vigor in the year to come. 

15. Imprisonment for Debt.—We have 
taken some pains to understand this subject; 
and have found, as exhibited in the three last 
reports of the society, the following to be the 
state of the case nearly:—The number of per- 
sons imprisoned for debt has been, in several 
prisons, about five times as great as the num- 
ber imprisoned for crime. About two thirds 
of the whole number are imprisoned for less 
than twenty dollars; about the same propor- 
tion on mesne process, i. e. without judge, 
jury or witness, at the will of the creditor. 
The process, as a means of collecting money, 
is exceedingly unproductive, as shown by the 
records of the prisons, and by the acknowledg- 
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ment of creditors who have tried it; not so 
much so, however, by the acknowledgment of 
the attorney, who has a claim for his services 
upon both creditor and debtor. The time lost 
in prison is very great. Many families are 
separated and finally broken up by this pro- 
cess. The parties on both sides, creditor and 
debtor, are generally degraded; and the attor- 
neys who do most of the business, have not an 
honorable standing in their profession. The 
debts, particularly in the large cities, are, a 
multitude of them, contracted in taverns, grog- 
shops and sailor boarding-houses, for rum; in 
which case the creditor deserves the severest 
punishment. The law of imprisonment for 
debt, as now practised, hangs with the weight 
of a mill-stone upon the public morals; few 
men ever being able to rise from the degrada- 
tion of imprisonment. The power of incarce- 
rating the body is put into the hands of per- 
sons, to be used at their discretion, who are, 
in a multitude of cases, totally unfit to exer- 
cise so great a power; i. e. power to take 
away personal liberty at pleasure. There are 
other remedies, besides imprisonment for debt, 
which have been tried for years, and proved 
on trial to be better, according to the testi- 
mony of those who were adverse to the exper- 
iment when it was first made. In almost all 
the states, females are exempt from imprison- 
ment for debt, and neither lose character nor 
credit by the gxemption. Public sentiment, so 
far as we have been able to obtain an expres- 
sion of it, from an extensive correspondence, 
and a more general conversation, is, nine 
tenths of it, opposed to imprisonment for debt, 
as at present practised in Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, where 
the legislation is behind that of all the other 
states on this subject. The lawyers and rum- 
dealers, with some honorable exceptions 
among the lawyers, are, nine tenths of them, 
opposed to any modification of the laws in re- 
gard to imprisonment for debt. In the senate 
of Massachusetts, nine lawyers out of thirty- 
six members, which was the whole number of 
lawyers in that body, at the time, except three 
or four, disputed every inch of ground for the 
purpose of preventing the passage of the small 
law exempting females from imprisonment for 
debt, and others for less than ten dollars. 
Hence it is obvious why these laws have not 
been sooner modified. 

16. Causes of Crime.—Neglect of family 
government, disobedience to parents, Sabbath 
breaking, military trainings, intemperance, 
theatres, lotteries, abuse of the colored people, 
bad poor-houses, bad prisons, and imprison- 
ment for debt. 

17. Recommittals.—Notwithstanding the va- 
rious causes of crime, so much attention has 
been given to this department of benevolence, 
within a few years, that the recommittals are 
greatly diminished, and the progress in crime 
appears to be considerably checked. The 
proportion of recommittals, a few years ago, 
was, in many prisons, one in two, one in three, 
and one in four; while in the reformed prisons, 
it is one in ten, one in fifteen, and one in 
twenty. And, taking the country at large, 
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crime not only does not increase as fast as the 
population, but there does not appear from the 
records of the criminal courts and prisons, to 
be any positive increase of crime. Some of 
the principal prisons in the country have fewer 
inmates than they had years ago. 

18. Effort for Convicts on their Discharge. 
—There has long been a disposition manifest 
to do something for convicts on their dis- 
charge, that they may not be discouraged. 
This disposition is increasing; and it manifests 
itself, in several states, in furnishing convicts, 
on their discharge, with a new suit of clothes 
and a little money, that they may not be in 
immediate want. There are, also, persons 
found, ‘vho are willing to employ, countenance 
and encourage the well-disposed among them. 
For years past, we have done something to 
help those in whom we had confidence, to re- 
gain their character; and in no part of our la- 
bor have we had a more abundant reward. 

19. Printing and Distribution of the last 
Report.—This report was stereotyped, and 
four thousand copies of it printed and distri- 
buted among the officers and members of the 
society; members of congress; govemmors and 
members of the committees of the legislatures 
of different states; benevolent gentlemen in 
the country at large; and esteemed friends 
and correspondents in England, Germany and 
France. 

20. Moneys received and expended.—The 
receipts of the society, for the last year, amount 
to $3,770 61; the expenditures to $3,522 06. 

21. Domestic Correspondence. 

22. Foreign Correspondence. 

23. Report of the French Commissioners. 
—Messrs. G. de Beaumout and A. de Toc- 
queville have returned to France, and printed 
in French av octavo pamphlet of 440 pages, 
containing the results of their observations on 
the penitentiary system in the United States. 
This is a production of great value, full of im- 
portant information, discriminating views and 
fair discussion. The gentlemega have done 
America, perhaps, more than justice, and 
France and the other nations of Europe an es- 
sential service. We have seen very few books 
on prison discipline to be compared with this 
in real worth; and we are exceedingly happy 
that it is to be translated and republished in 
this country by Francis Lieber, editor of the 
Encyclopedia Americana. They recommend 
introducing the American system in France, 
by building a model prison as an illustration 
of its benefits. 

24. Extremely defective Prisons in America. 

25. Appeal in behalf of Prisoners.—They 
are creatures of the same glorious Creator 
with ourselves. They have eyes to behold 
his glory in the heavens and in all the work of 
his hands. They have ears to hear the mes- 
sages of his mercy, and all the music of 
speech and of sound. They have voices to 
speak his praise, tell their joys and sorrows, 
and humbly acknowledge their transgressions. 
They have hands to handle the bread of life, 
and take the cup of salvation; and they have 
feet, which may be made as swift to do good 
as they have been to do evil They have 
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souls like our own, in their nature mysterious, 
in their existence immortal. They can love, 
hope and be happy; they can hate, despair 
and suffer. They must live forever in hell or 
in heaven. 

They sustain all the relations of this 
life; they are fathers and mothers, husbands 
and wives, parents and children, brothers 
and sisters, sons and daughters. Posses- 
sing such a nature, and sustaining such rela- 
tions, they are objects of God’s regard. Our 
glorious Creator cannot disregard the wonder- 
ful work of his own hands, because he was 
made in the image of God. Should it be said, 
The man of whom you speak is a guilty man, 
and has lost the image of God, it is admitted 
as a melancholy truth; and it should humble 
him and all men, that it is true of him and 
them; while, at the same time, this melancholy 
truth brings more obviously before us the love 
of God in Christ. ‘Herein is love, not that we 
loved God, but he loved us, and gave his Son 
to die for us while we were yet sinners.” Sure- 
ly, then, our fellow sinners in prison are ob- 
jects of our heavenly Father’s regard. 

And they are objects of regard to the Son 
of God, the Lord Jesus Christ. He intended 
his advent, his example, his atonement, his 
resurrection, his ascension, his intercession, for 
them as well as for others; and if they will re- 
pent and believe, they may be baptised and 
worthily commemorate his dying love at his 
table. “He was anointed to proclaim liberty 
to the captive, and the opening of the prison to 
them that are bound.’ In some sense he makes 
their case his own, and claims for them all 
needed kindness, and promises to those who 
extend kind offices to them, from love to him, 
the same rewards as if these kind offices had 
been shown to him in prison. “I was in prison, 
and ye came unto me.” “Inasmuch as you 
have done it unto one of the least of these, 
you have done it unto me.” And since his as- 
cension to heaven, he does not forget them. 
“From heaven did the Lord behold the earth, 
to hear the groaning of the prisoner, and to 
loose those that are appointed unto death.” 
Surely, then, the Son of God, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, regards the prisoner. 

And the Holy Spirit regards him. There are 
men from prison, within our knowledge, who 
are proving by a sholy life that the Spirit of 
God has set his love upon them; who are ex- 
hibiting, in no ordinary degree, the fruits of 
the Spirit, love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gen- 
tleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance. 
Truly, then, the Holy Spirit regards them. 

Shall we disregard them? Surely not. How 
then shall WE FEEL for them, and what shall 
WE Do for them? The heart of the community 
must be touched in their behalf; humanity 
must feel for them; Christianity must do what 
Christ commands her to do in their behalf, 
because nature and revelation lay the founda- 
tion for effort in this cause. 


An Appendix, of 95 8vo. pages, very close- 
ly printed, is annexed to the Report, contain- 
ing a variety of valuable documents relating 
to the subject of Prison Discipline, 
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Various Notices—Formation of Auziliaries. 
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American Board of Commissioners for foreign Pissions. 


INSTRUCTION AND DEPARTURE OF 
SIONARIES. 


MIS- 


Tue Rev. THomas PincknEy JOHNSTON 
and Rev. BensamMin SCHNEIDER, the former 
from the Union theological seminary and the 
latter from the Andover seminary, received 
their public designation as missionaries to 
Broosa in Asia Minor, in the chapel of the 
seminary at Andover, on Sabbath evening 
December 8th. The Instructions of the Pru- 
dential Committee were read by Mr. Ander- 
son, and addresses suited to the occasion 
were made by the Rev. Dr. Skinner, one of 
the Professors, and the Rev. Horatio Bard- 
well, General Agent of the Board for New 
England. There were also prayers and sing- 
ing as usual, and at the close of the service 
the two missionaries and their wives sung the 
hymn entitled the Missionary’s Farewell. See 
p- 412 of vol. xxviii. 

Messrs. Johnston and Schneider and their 
wives sailed from Boston for Smyrna in the 
brig Hamilton, captain Snow, on the morning 
of the 12th. 


MISSION TO WESTERN AFRICA. 


Tue Rev. Jonn L. Witson and Mr. Sre- 
PHEN R. Wyncoop embarked at Baltimore, 
on the 28th of November, in a vessel chartered 
by the Maryland Colonization Society and 
bound to Monrovia and Cape Palmas. The 
plan and objects of their mission were stated 
at p. 399 of the last volume. Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Wyncoop were graduated in the same 
class, at Union college, in the State of New 
York, and the former received his theological 
education at the seminary in Columbia, 8. C. 
Mr. Wyncoop’s engagement is temporary, as 
his theological education is yet to be obtained, 
his time since leaving college having been 
given to the business of instruction. Personal 
friendship and the exigency of the case (it not 
being possible to procure an ordained mission- 
ary to be associated with Mr. Wilson,) induc- 
ed him to engage in the mission at this time. 


GREECE. 


Tue Prudential Committee have resolved 

upon sending another missionary into liberated 

Greece, with a view to his being stationed, 

with Mr. Riggs, somewhere in the Pelopon- 
VOL. XXX. 











nesus. This, added to the number in the 
schedule published in the last number, makes 
65 missionaries needed by the Board during 
the present year. Where shall they be ob- 


tained? 


SMITH’S MISSIONARY SERMONS AND 
ADDRESSES. 


MR. 


A neat 18mo. volume of 229 pages has lately 
been published by Messrs. Perkins & Marvin, 
Boston, containing Sermons and Addresses 
by the Rev. Eli Smith, missionary to Syria, 
on the following subjects:—Moral and relig- 
ious condition of western Asia; Duty of Chris- 
tians to live for the conversion of the world; 
Farewell request in behalf of the Syrian mis- 
sion; Trials of missionaries; Present attitude 
of Mohammedanism, in relation to the spread 
of the gospel. The author is already known 
to the public by his “Researches in Armenia,” 
in two volumes, 12mo., published early in the 
past year, and by his letters and journals, 
which have appeared in the Missionary Herald 
during his residence in the East for several 
The sermons were heard with 
great interest by numerous audiences in differ- 
ent parts of the country; and the extensive 
perusal of the volume will, with the divine 
blessing, exert a very favorable influence on 


years past. 


|the public mind, especially in reference to 


missions in that portion of the world, to which 
the author has returned to spend his life. 


FORMATION OF AUXILIARIES. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 


WESTERN RESERVE. 


At the meeting of the ‘Synod of the Western 
Reserve,’ held at Detroit, Octobor 10, 1833, a 
missionary society was formed, to be regulated 
by the following 


CONSTITUTION. 


Art. 1. This society shall be denominated 
The Foreign Missionary Society of the West- 
ern Reserve, auxiliary to the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. ° 

Art. 2. The Synod, and such individuals 
as shall annually make a donation to the 
treasury, shall be the society; the officers of 
auxiliaries shall also be members: and any 
person who shall pay fifteen dollars at one 
time, or thirty dollars within five years, shall 
be a life member. 
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Art. 3. The officers of the society shall 
consist of a Secretary and Treasurer, and at 
least five other individuals, chosen annually, 
who shall constitute a Board of Directors, to 
manage the concerns of the Society, any three 
of whom shall constitute a quorum. 

Art. 4. The funds of the Society shall be 

aid over to the Treasurer of the American 

oard of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
to be appropriated by them to the great object 
of their labors. 

Art. 5. The annual meeting of the Society 
shall be holden at the time and place of the 
meeting of the Western Reserve Synod; at 
which time the reports of the Directors and 
Treasurer shall be presented, the officers ap- 
pointed, and such other business transacted as 
the Society shall deem expedient. 

Art. 6. This constitution may be altered 
or amended at any regular meeting of the So- 
ciety, with the coneurrence of two thirds of the 
members present. 

The offeers of the Society are; Secretary, 
Rev. Harvey Coe; Treasurer, Rev. Rufus 
Nutting; Directors, Rev. Ansel Clark, Caleb 
Pitchia and Myron Tracy, and Messrs. W. F. 
Ostrum, T. P. Handy, and John Seymour; 
Auditor, Augustus Baldwin. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Durine the last week of October, 1833, a 
series of public meetings, resembling the re- 
ligious anniversaries held in New York in the 
month of May in each year, were held at Cin- 
einnati, Ohio, in behalf of our principal nation- 
al benevolent institutions. While these meet- 
ings were in progress, a Foreign Missionary 
Society was formed, with the following 


CONSTITUTION. 


Art. 1. This association shall be called 
The Foreign Missionary Society of the Valley 
of the Mississippi, auxiliary to the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions; 
and shall be composed of members of the 
Board, corporate and honorary, of its officers 
and agents, and of contributors to its funds, 
residing in the Valley of the Mississippi. 

Art. 2. The object of this Society shall be 
to promote by all suitable means, within the 
Valley of the Mississippi, the missionary spirit 
in theological seminaries, colleges, academies, 
and the community; and to raise funds in aid 
of missions under the patronage of the Ameri- 
ean Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions. 

Art. 3. The officers of this Society shall 
be a President, Vice Presidents, a Secretary, 
a Treasurer, and an Executive Committee, 
consisting of the Secretary and Treasurer and 
five other members, of whom three shall form 
@ quorum for business at a regularly consti- 
tuted meeting. These officers shall all be 
chosen by ballot, and continue till others be 
elected. 
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Art. 4. It shall be the duty of the Presi- 
dent, and in his absence of one of the Vice 
Presidents, to preside at all meetings of the 
Society. 

Art. 5. The Seerctary shall record the 
proceedings and conduct the correspondence of 
the Society and of the Executive Committee. 

Art. 6. The Treasurer shall receive con- 
tributions for the objects of the Society; and 
after defraying necessary expenses under the 
direction of the Executive Committee, shall 
pay over from time to time the funds in his 
possession to the Treasurer of the Ameri- 
ean Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions. 

Art. 7. The Executive Committee shall 
take all appropriate measures for the vigorous 
prosecution of the objects of the Society. 
They shall fix the times of their own meeting, 
and form their own rules of business in con- 
formity with this constitution and the Rules 
and Regulations of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 

Art. 8. There shall be an annual meeting 
of the Society at such time and place as the 
Executive Committee may appoint; when the 
accounts of the Treasurer, properly audited 
by persons appointed for that purpose at the 
previous annual meeting, shall be presented; 
the proceedings of the Executive Committee 
during the preceding year ‘shall be reported; 
the officers for the ensuing year shall be elect- 
ed; and such other business shall be transacted 
as may properly come before the Society. 
Special meetings may be called by the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Art. 9. Alterations may be made in this 
constitution by three fourths of the members 
present at an annual meeting. 

The following persons were chosen officers 
of the Society. President, Rev. Robert H. 
Bishop, D. D., Oxford, O.: Vice Presidents, 
Rev. Francis Herron, D. D., Pittsburg, Penn.,; 
Robert G. Wilson, D. D., Athens, O.; Lyman 
Beecher, D. D., Cincinnati, O.; James Hoge, 
D. D., Columbus, O.; John Matthews, D. D., 
South Hanover, Ind.; Andrew Wylie, D. D., 
Bloomington, Ind.; John C. Young, Danville, 
Ky.; John Allan, Huntsville, Ala.; Gideon 
Blackburn, D. D., Illinois; David Nelson, 
D. D., Greenfield, Misso.; Maj. J. B. Brant, 
St. Louis, Misso.; Hon. Felex Grundy, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Gen. Howard, Indiana; and Hon. 
Judge Hallock, Steubenville, O.: Secretary, 
Rev. Artemas Bullard, Walnut Hills, O.: 
Treasurer, William T. Truman, Cincinnati, O.: 
Executive Committee, the Secretary and Treas- 
urer, and Rev. Calvin Stowe, Walnut Hills, O.; 
Henry Little, Oxford, O.; James Gallaher, 
Cincinnati, O.; Garrard, Esq. and Robert 
Beal: Auditors, Daniel Corwin and George 
W. Neff, Cincinnati, O. 

The first annual meeting of this Society was 
held in the Second Presbyterian Church in 
Cincinnati, O., on the 30th of October, 1833, 
at half past six o’clock, P.M. Rev. Lyman 
Beecher, D. D., one of the Vice Presidents, 
took the chair. The meeting was opened with 
prayer by the Rev. James Gallaher. A brief 
report was then read by the Secretary. 
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On motion of the Rev. Warren Isham, editor 
of the Ohio Observer, 

Resolved, That the report now read be 
adopted, and published under the direction of 
the Executive Committee, with such additions 
as they shall deem expedient. 

The chairman then stated the reasons for 
which this society has been organized, and 
gave an interesting history of the origin and 
operations of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions. 

On motion of Rev. William H. M’Guffy, 
Professor in the Miami University, 

Resolved, That this Society derives encour- 
agement from observing the mighty influence 
which the cause of foreign missions exerts on 
the general prosperity of our own churches, 
and the personal religion of its members. 

On motion of Rev. Edward N. Kirk, of 
Albany, N. Y., delegate from the A. B.C. 
F. M. 

Resolved, That the Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety of the Valley of the Mississippi com- 
mences its existence animated by the glorious 
objects which the A. B. C. F. M. is accom- 
plishing, and by the encouraging prospects 
which Providence is furnishing. 

The meeting was addressed at considerable 
length by Prof. M’Guffy and Rev. Mr. Kirk. 
Bishop Heber’s Missionary Hymn was sung 
by the choir, and the exercises closed with 
prayer by Rev. Prof. Stowe of the Lane 
Seminary. 

CENTRAL BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
TuE Presbytery of East Hanover, in Virginia, 
at their meeting in the spring of 1833, unani- 
mously adopted resolutions expressing the con- 
viction that the southern Presbyterian churches 
were imperiously called upon to engage more 
systematically and vigorously in the work of 
foreign missions; appointing the Rev. William 
S. Plumer, of Petersburg, and the Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Armstrong, of Richmond, a committee 
to bring the subject before the Synod of Vir- 
ginia at its next meeting; and requesting one 
of the Secretaries of the American Board to 
attend the meeting of the Synod. At the 
meeting of the Synod of Virginia, held at 
Charlottesville, October 24, 1833, the commit- 
tee of the Presbytery and one of the Secreta- 
ries of the Board attended. The resolutions 
of the Presbytery were communicated, and 
* the subject to which they referred fully pre- 
sented. The result was the unanimous adop- 
tion, by the Synod, after full deliberation, of 
the following resolutions. 


1. Resolved, That it is the duty of the 
southern Presbyterian churches, and the time 
has now come in the Providence of God in 
which they are imperiously called upon, to 
engage more efficiently and systematically 
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than they have hitherto done in the work of 
foreign missions. 

2. Resolved, That it is expedient for these 
churches to avail themselves, as far as they 
shall individually choose to do so, of the expe- 
rience and facilities for conducting foreign 
missionary operations of the A. B. C. F. M. 

3. Resolved, That itis expedient to adopt 
an organization within the bounds of the 
Synods of Virginia, North Carolina and the 
Chesapeake, with a view of securing the object 
contemplated in the last preceding resolution, 
and also of bringing the subject of foreign 
missions as directly and efficiently as shall be 
practicable to bear upon the minds and hearts 
and Christian enterprise of our people within 
the bounds of those Synods, paying a due re- 
gard to their location, and circumstances, and 
ecclesiastical habits. 

4. Resolved, That the Synod now com- 
mence, and invite the other two Synods to 
unite with them in the completion of, such an 
organization, with the following 


CONSTITUTION.* 


Art. I. There shall be formed within the 
bounds of the Synods of Virginia, North Car- 
olina and the Chesapeake, a Board of Foreign 
Missions, connected with the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, to be 
denominated The Central Board of Foreign 
Missions. 

Art. II. The object of this Board shall be, 
in connection with the A. B. C. F. M., to pro- 
mote, in all scriptural ways, within the bounds 
of the Synods concurring in this organization, 
the foreign missionary spirit, and to extend 
through every part of the earth, not contem- 
plated in the plans and opetations of Ameri- 
can Domestic Missionary Societies and Boards, 
the saving knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Art. Ill. The Board shall be constituted 
as follows: it shall consist of three classes of 
members. 


1. Delegated Members, who shall be ap- 
pointed by each Synod unitmmg in this organi- 
zation electing twelve persons, six ministers, 
and six laymen, being members of the church; 
one third of whom shall go out of office 
annually, but be re-eligible; the first four on 
the list, two: ministers and two laymen, in al- 
phabetical order, to go out at the end of the 
first year; and the next four of like description 
at the end of the second year; and subsequent- 
ly according to priority of election. The dele- 
gated members alone shall have the right of 
voting at any meeting of the Board. 

2. Honorary Members, who shall become 
such by paying into the treasury, at one time, 
if clergymen fifty dollars, other persons one 
hundred dollars; and shall have the privilege 
of attending the meetings and assisting in the 
deliberations of the Board. 





* The Constitution is here inserted as adopted by 
the Synod of North Carolina, by which verbal altera- 
tions were made in twe@ of the articles as adopted by 
the Synod of Virginia. 
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3. Corresponding Members, consisting of 
all members and officers of the A. B. C.F. M., 
and of the members of the several Synods 
united in constituting this Board. The Board 
may also, if at any time it shall deem proper, 
elect Corresponding Members resident in the 
United States or elsewhere. It shall be the 
privilege of this class of members also to at- 
tend the meetings and participate in the de- 
liberations of the Board, and their duty to 
communicate, from time to time, any informa- 
tion which it may appear to them will be of 
service to the Board. 

Certificates of membership shall be given: 
to Delegated Members, signed by the Clerk of 
the Synod appointing them; to Honorary 
Members, signed by the Treasurer; and to 
elected Corresponding Members, if such at 
any time shall be chosen, signed by the Sec- 
retary. 

Art. IV. The officers of the Board shall 
be, a President; one Vice President from each 
of the Synods united in constituting the Board; 
an Executive Committee of five members, who 
may or may not be members of the Board; a 
Secretary; a Treasurer; two Auditors; and 
such other officers as shall from time to time 
be found necessary; all of whom shall be an- 
nually ‘chosen by the Board by ballot, and 
shall continue in office till others are elected. 

It shall be the duty of the President, and in 
his absence of the oldest Vice President, and 
in the absence of both President and Vice 
Presidents of the oldest member present, to 
preside at all meetings of the Board, and to 
perform such other official acts as shall at any 
time be assigned him by the Board. 

The Executive Committee shall have the 
charge and management of the various inter- 
ests and operations of the Board; taking all 
proper measures to excite and cherish the mis- 
sionary spirit within the bounds of the Synods 
united in this organization; to bring forward 
suitable missionaries, and ascertain their indi- 
vidual qualifications; to bring all the churches 
to contribute regularly and liberally to foreign 
missions; to direct the Secretary and Treas- 
urer in the performance of their duties; to ap- 
point such other agents as may be needful in 
the prosecution of the work entrusted to them; 
and to report to each of the Synods, at its 
regular meeting in each year, a full account 
of their proceedings. They shall meet at least 
once in each month, and as much oftener as 
may from time to time be required. Three 
members shall constitute a quorum at any 
regular meeting. They shall appoint a chair- 
man and clerk, and keep an accurate and full 
record of their proceedings; and may adopt 
for themselves any by-laws that they may 
deem requisite, consistent with this Constitu- 
tion. 

The Secretary shall devote himself to the 
business of the Board, from which he shall re- 
ceive a competent support, to be fixed by the 
Executive Committee. He shall record the 
proceedings of the Board at its meetings; 
shall, unless the Executive Committee other- 
wise direct, prepare the annual report; shall 
conduct or superintend the correspondence of 
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the Board and of the Executive Committee, 
and shall act as General Agent within the lim- 
its of the Board, for the promotion, in the most 
vigorous manner, of the purposes of its organi- 
zation. The Secretary may also be General 
Agent of the A. B. C. F. M. within the limits 
of the Board. 

The Treasurer shall take charge of all 
monies paid into the treasury of the Board, 
and give receipts therefor; and keep safely all 
the funds and monies of the Board, and all 
notes, bonds and other evidences of property; 
paying out monies only by order of the Execu- 
tive Committee, taking proper vouchers for all 
sums so paid out; and keeping a fair and ac- 
curate account of all receipts and expenditures. 
He shall make a full and accurate report to 
the Board at each annual meeting, properly 
audited, of the receipts and payments during 
the year; and make a monthly exhibit of the 
state of the funds to the Executive Committee; 
and whenever required by the Committee, ex- 
hibit his books, accounts, vouchers and evi- 
dences of property. He may be required by 
the Committee to give bonds for the faithful 
execution of his trust, and may receive a suita- 
ble compensation, to be fixed by the Com- 
mittee. 

The Auditors shall examine the books and 
vouchers of the Treasurer thoroughly and par- 
ticularly at least once a year: and if they shall 
find his accounts correctly kept and accurately 
cast and the payments well vouched, the bal- 
ances satisfactorily accounted for, and the evi- 
dences of property duly exhibited, they shall 
give a certificate accordingly; which certifi- 
eate they shall enter at large in the Treasurer's 
books, and cause a duplicate to be transmitted 
to the Board with the Treasurer’s annual re- 
port. 

Art. V. There shall be maintained, as far 
as possible, the most perfect harmony and co- 
operation between this Board and the A. B. C. 
IF’. M. in the prosecution of the great work of 
foreign missions. With this view the officers 
of this Board will avail themselves of the as- 
sistance, as it can be consistently rendered, of 
the officers of the A. B. C. F. M. and of its 
publications, in exciting the missionary spirit 
and bringing forward missionaries. The mis- 
sionaries raiscl up and licensed and ordained, 
and the other helpers in the direct work of 
foreign missions brought forward, within the 
limits of this Board, shall, in all ordinary cases, 
be commissioned as foreign missionaries and 
assigned to their ficlds of labor, and directed 
in their work, by the Prudential Committee of 
the A. B. C. F. M.; and the funds of this Board, 
after defraying the necessary expenses of con- 
ducting its operations, shall, ordinarily, be 
paid over to the said Prudential Committee, 
to be by them applied in the prosécution of the 
work entrusted to their management. These 
funds may, if the Executive Committee shall 
see fit, be appropriated to any one or more of 
the missionary stations established by the Pru- 
dential Committee of the A. B. C. F. M.; in 
which case particular accounts will be expect- 
ed by the Executive Committee of the state 
and progress of those missions, at least once 
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in each year, and the missionaries at those sta- 
tions will be expected to correspond with the 
Secretary of this Board. If at any time here- 
after it shall be found expedient, this Board 
may, after full conference with the Prudential 
Committee of the A. B. C. F. M., establish a 
mission or missions, to be under the exclusive 
management of this Board, without such a 
proceeding being regarded as interfering with 
the harmony and union existing between the 
two bodies. 

Art. VI. The annual meeting of this Board 
shall be held, in rotation, at the time of the 
annual meeting of the several Synods consti- 
tuting the Board; beginning, (if the Synods 
contemplated concur in this organization,) with 
the Synod of North Carolina, coinciding the 


second year with the meeting of the Synod of 


the Chesapeake, and the third year with that 
of the Synod of Virginia, and so on in regard 
to these Synods or any others that may here- 
after be formed within their present limits and 
concur in this organization. At this annual 
meeting the reports of the Executive Commit- 
tee and of the Treasurer and Auditors shall be 
made; officers shall be chosen for the year; 
and other necessary business transacted; and 
such exercises had in connection with the meet- 
ing as shall seem best adapted, at the time and 
in the circumstances, to contribute most effect- 
ually to the promotion of the objects of the or- 
ganization. At the meetings of the other 
Synods, at which the annual meeting of the 
Board will not occur, in any year, the Secre- 
tary shall attend, and present the report be- 
fore offered, or to be offered, at the annual 
meeting of the Board, and have such other ex- 
ercises as are usually had in connection with 
the business of the annual meeting, for the 
promotion of the spirit and objects of the as- 
sociation. Special meetings of the Board, 
when necessary, may be called, and the time 
and place of the meeting fixed, by the Execu- 
tive Committee. At all meetings of the Board 
nine members shall constitute a quorum. 

Art. Vil. Any part of this Constitution, 
not touching the relations of this Board to the 
A. B. C. F. M., may be altered by the Board, 
at any annual meeting, by a vote of two thirds 
of the members present. Other alterations 
shall be made by the Synods constituting the 
Board. 

5. Resolved, That any changes made by 
either of the other Synods in the foregoing 
plan of a Board of Missions, which shall not 
affect the vital and essential nature of our re- 
lations, and which shall not be objected to by 
the members of the Board delegated by this 
Synod, may become a part of this constitution 
and plan. 

6. Resolved, That the stated Clerk be in- 
structed to furnish an attested copy of these 
proceedings to the Synods of North Carolina 
and of the Chesapeake, at their approaching 
meetings, and that these bodies be affection- 
ately invited to co-operate with this Synod in 
completing the organization herein contem- 
plated. 

7. Resolved, That the Rev. Messrs. Sam- 
uel B. Wilson, William S. Plumer, William 
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J. Armstrong, and Benjamin B. Wisner, D. D. 
be requested to bring this subject, in behalf of 
this body, before the Synods of North Carolina 
and of the Chesapeake. 

8. Resolved, That the organization con- 
templated in the preceding resolutions shall go 
into operation provided it shall be concurred 
in by any two of the Synods designed to be 
united in it. 

9. Resolved, That, provided the condition 
referred to in the last resolution be secured, the 
first meeting of the Central Board of Foreign 
Missions shall be held at Petersburg, on the last 
Thursday of March 1834, for the purpose of 
organizing and commencing operations. 

10. Resolved, That the Synod of North Car- 
olina be requested to appoint some one to open 
the meeting of the Central Board of Foreign 
Missions with a sermon; and in case of that 
Synod declining, that the same request be 
made to the Synod of the Chesapeake. 

11. Resolved, That this Synod most earn- 
estly and affectionately commend the subject 
of foreign missions to the attention of the 
churches under its care. 

12. Resolved, That, in the present state of 
the world, and the necessities of the missionary 
enterprise calling for competent missionaries, 
it be recommended to the members of this 
Synod to take into serious consideration the 
question of their own personal duty in refer- 
ence to this subject; and also to direct special 
attention to the bringing forward of suitable 
young men for this apostolic work. 





At the meeting of the Synod of North Caro- 
lina, held at Wilmington, November 13, 1833, 
|of the committee appointed by the Synod of 

Virginia to bring the subject before the for- 
mer Synod, Mr. Plumer and Dr. Wisner at- 
|tended. The subject was more fully discussed 


| in this Synod than it had been in that of Vir- 
| 





| ginia. The result was the unanimous adoption 

lof the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 8th, 9th, 10th and 

12th of the resolutions of the Synod of Virginia, 
and of the following additional resolutions. 

| 


Resolved, That the Rev. Samuel B. Wilson, 

| William S. Plumer, William J. Armstrong: 
and Daniel T. Russell, be requested to attend 

| to this subject, in behalf of this Synod, before 
| the Synod of the Chesapeake. 

Resolved, That the Rev. Michael Osborne 
_be appointed to open the first meeting of the 
| Central Board of Foreign Missions with a ser- 
|mon; and that in case of his absence, the Rev. 
Henry A. Rowland be his substitute. 

Resolved, That the stated Clerk furnish a 
copy of the proceedings of this Synod on this 
| subject to the Synod of the Chesapeake at its 

approaching meeting. 

Resolved, That this Synod most earnestly 
|and affectionately commend the subject of 
| foreign missions to the churches under its care, 
and recommend to the ministers to bring the 
|subject before their congregations from the 
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Resolved, That Rev. Dr. McPheters, Colin 
McIver and William S. Plumer, be a com- 
mittee to draft a pastoral letter on this subject, 
to be sent to the churches under our care. 


The Synods of Virginia and of North Caro- 
lina each elected its proportion of the Delegat- 
ed Members of the Board. At the time de- 
signated for the meeting of the Synod of the 
Chesapeake (which was formed by the last 
General Assembly) December 26, 1833, a 
quorum did not attend, and the Synod was not 
constituted. The Southern Board of Foreign 
Missions, however, agreeably to the 8th of the 
above resolutions, was constituted by the con- 
currence in its formation of the two Synods of 
Virginia and North Carolina. 
the Board will be chosen at its first meeting 
in March. The consideration of this important 
subject by these Synods had a most happy in- 
fluence upon their members, and upon the 


numbers of Christians attending their meet- 
ings, and will, doubtless, have a lasting happy || 
influence upon the churches under their care, | 


and upon the unevangelized nations. 


SOUTHERN BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


AT a meeting of the Synod of South Carolina 


and Georgia, held at Columbia, S. C., Dec. 5, 
1833, an organization for those States was 
adopted, similar to that of the Central Board. 
The proceedings of that Synod on the subject 
will be given in the next number. 
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Addison co. Vt. E. Brewster, Tr. 
Bridport, J. Barber, 10 00 
Cornwall, Mon. con. 5 00 
Hinesburgh, La 15 00 
Middlebury, Mon. con. in college, 2 00-——32 00 
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Ded. expenses paid by aux.so. 10 16—98 50 
Berkshire co. Ms. R. Colton, Tr. 
Becket, Asso 25 
Hinsdale, A. F. av. of necklace, 2 00 
Richmond, Asso 43 32—45 57 
Boston and vic. Ms. C. Stoddard, Tr. 1,400 00 
Asse. Ms. A. Newell, Tr. 
Palmer, Gent. and le. 30 68 
aur. so. of Western New York, 
Rev. A. D. y, Tr. 
North 30 00 
Phelps, 15 41 
Rutledge Village, 5 75 





The officers of | 


| 








Donations. 


Newburyport. Coll. in N. chh. 
31,75; la. in do. 50,80; contrib. 
of united chhs. 40 58; fem. mite 
so. 10; an indiv. 1; 

West Newbury, Ist par. La. 

| Esser co. South, Ms. J. Adams, Tr. 

Salem, S. so. Mon. con. 

| Esser co. N. J., T. Frelinghuysen, Tr. 

| Brook ie East, Ct. S. Sterling, Tr. 





Brookfield, Gent. 
Trumbull, Gent. 9,37; la. 13,60; 
Lincoln co. Me. Rev. 8 . White, Tr. 

Alna, Mon. con. 

Edgecomb, Contrib. at ann. meet. 
New Castle, Gent. 14,37; la. 20,62; 

Phippsburg, Mon. con. 

Middlesex, Ct. C. Nott, Tr. 

Cash "rec'd, 

Chester, Gent. 19 37; la. 10,18; 
mon. con, 16,75; 

East Haddam, Geant. 24; la. 19; 

Hadlyme, Gent. 20,50; ta. 20; 

Lyme, Nathaniel Matson, to con- 
stitute Israet Matson, Jr. an 
Honorary Member of the Board, 
100; gent. 18,87; la. 30,23; mon. 
con. 4,50; 

Millington, Gent. and la. 

North Killingworth, Gent. ‘ome 
la. 18,59; mon. con. 3, 

North Lyme, Gent. 

Pettipaug, Gent. 24,66; Ia. 25; 
mon. con. 20,25; 

Saybrook, Gent. 30,31; la, 22,50; 

Westbrook, Gent. 29,40; mon. 
con. 15; 

West Chester, Coll. 


Ded. expenses paid by aux. so. 
1,87; c. note, 1; 

Monroe co. N. Y. $20 ackn. in Jan. 
fr. sab. sch. chil. in 2d presb. 
chh, are Ist pay. for William 
Wisner in Ceylon. 

Morris co. N. J., J. M. King, Tr. 

Mendham, Mon. con. 


Branford, Gent. 45, ns la. 41,66; 
Durham, By D. Cam 

East Haven, Gent. 18 74; la. 28,57; 
Guilford, Gent. 84,94; ia. 44 44,13; 
North Branford, Gent. and la. 
Northford, Gent. 13,44; la. 15,64; 
North Guilford, Gent. 30; la. 50.39; 


Seneca Falls, 
Victor, 

Cheshire co. N. H.,S. A. Gerould, Tr. 
Alstead, Ist par. Mon. con. 
Fitzwilliam, Gent. 34,50; la. 40; 
Keene, Gent. 43,29; la. 29,95; 

mon, con, 18,81; 

Nelson, Gent. 43,26; la. 15,05; 
ce. box, 5,31; 

New Alstead, Mon. con. 17; coll. 
at ann. meet. 28,41; Rev. M. 
G. 40c. 

Rindge, Fem. for. miss. so. 

Swanzey, Gent. 12; la. 5; mon. 
con. 5,52; 

Winchester, Gent. * 50; la. 11,39; 
Essex co. North, Ms. J 8. Pearson, t 
Newbury, Mon. ma in Parker 

River Village 


22 52 
2L 89—354 27 
r. 


25 00 


134 13 
7 00—166 13 


5 27 
274 69 
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| New Haven co. East, Ct. 8. Frisbie, Tr. 


40 00 
47 31 
199 07 
65 68 


52 39 


North Haven, Gent. 24,50; Ja. 19,31; 43 81 


Ruggles, O. Cong. chh. 
Ded. expenses paid by aux. so. 


Ded. am’t ackn. in Jan. 
| Mew Haven city, Ct. C. J. Salter, Tr. 
Mon. con. in Ist, 2d and 3d cong. 
ebhs. 
Do. in free chh. 15,84; miss, asso. 
of united so. sab. sch. for New 
Haven School in Ceylon, 30; 


10 00 





45 84—83 63 














1834. 


New York city and Brooklyn, W. W. 
Chester, Tr. 


New York city, Board of for. miss. in 
R. D. chh. W. R. Thompson, Tr. 

Ashokan, Mon. cor, in. R. D. chh. 

Bloomingburgh, La. of R. D. chh. 
to constitute the Rev. Samue. 
Van Vecuten an Honorary 
Member of the Board, 

Claverack, Fem. evang. sew. so. 
of R. D. chh. 42; Miss M. Heer- 
mance, av. of bedquilt and 
socks, 13,25; (of which to con- 
stitute the Rev. Ricwarp Sivuy- 
Ter an Honorary Member of 
the Board, 50;) 

Lebanon, N. J. Mon. con. in R. 
D. chh. 8,77; do. in White 
House cong. 8,23; 

Manheim, Mon. con. in R. D. cbh. 

Montgomery, Mon. con. in do. 7; 
do. in sch. house of A. N. 8; 

New York city, Glean. so. in R. 
D. chh. Market-st. to constitute 
Mrs. EstHer McMurray an 
Honorary Membe: of the 
Board, 

North and South Hampton, Pa. 
Coll. in R. D. chh. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Coll. in Ist R. 
D. chh. (of which fr. GeorcEe 
W. Mentz which constitutes 
him an Honorary Member of 
the Board, 100;) 377,50; mon. 


con. 50; 
- Rochester and Clove, Benev. asso. 
in R. D. chh. 

Somerville, N. J. Young la. sew. 
so. to constitute the Rev. 
ApraHaM Messcer an Honor- 
ary Member of the Board, 

Warwick, Fem. for. miss. so. of 
R. D. chh. 


Ded. expenses paid by Board of 
R. D. chh. 


Norfolk co. Ms. Rev. E. Burgess, Tr. 
Medfield, Evang. chh. 
Medway, E. par. Gent. and la. 
Sharon, La. and mon. con. 


Oneida co. N. Y., A. Thomas, Tr. 
Augusta, Mon. con. in Ist cong, so. 
Bridgewater, Fem. benev. so. 
Columbus, Fem. benev. so. 
Exeter, Coll. in cong. chh. 
Fredonia, Mon. con. 

Onondaga Hill, Presb. so, 

Orville, Mon. con. in presb. so, 

Paris Hill, Mon. con. in cong. chh. 

Pine Grove, Pa. Mon. con. 

Plymouth, Mon. con. 

Rome, Young la. sew. so, 

Turin, Coll. in cong. so. 

Unknown, Miss C. for distrib. of 
the scrip. among the Jews, 

Utica, Mon. con. in Ist presb. chh. 

Watertown, 2d presb. chh. 14,26; 
do, for tracts in for. lands, 16; 
fem. benev. so. for China, 15; 

Westfield, (Of which to consti- 
tute the Rev. D. D. Grecory 
an Honorary Member of the 
Board, 50;) 

Westmoreland, Coll. 

Palestine miss. so. Ms. E. Alden, Tr. 

Coll, at ann. meeting, 

Abi n, 2d par. Gent. 56; la. 39; 
E. Whitman, 40; 

Braintree, Ist par. La. 

Braintree and Weymouth, United 
so. J. —_ for Silence Hay- 
ward in Ceylon, 

Bridgewater, Trin. so. Gent. 21; 
la. 20,61; 

Easton, Indiv. 

Hanover, Gent. 


7 00 


50 00 


100 00 
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Donations. 


485 53 


aay par. Gent. 18; mon. 
a5 








con. 


46 34 





320 35 
_ Ded. expenses paid by aux. so. 26 80—293 55 


auz. so. Ms. E. G. Howe, Tr. 


ingston, Mon. con, in evang. so. 5 09 
Taunton and vic. Ms. H. Reed, Tr. 
Raynham, Gent. and la. 19 55 
Western Reserve, O. Rev. R. Nutting, Tr. 
Aurora, Mon. con. 12,65; contrib. 
1275 92 
Bath, Asso. 3 &2 
Granger, E. I. 1,50; F. I. 1,50; 3 00 
Nelson, Mon. con. 15; alady, Re. 
O. B. B. 6c. . 15 
Richfield, Mon. con. 5,44; H. B. 
1; Mrs. 8. M.S. 1; 744 
Strongsville, Mon. con. 16 35 
Wadsworth, Mon. con. 13 32-——81 93 


Worcester co. relig. char. so. Ms. H. Mills, Tr. 


West Millbury, Mon. con. 


Total from the above Auxiliary Societies, $5,738 41 


II. VARIOUS COLLECTIONS AND DONA- 
TIQNS. 


Albany, N. Y. 4th presb. chh. 50; Ist presb. 
cong. 50; 

Amherst, Ms. H. and F. M. so. in college, 
59; sab. sch. in Ist par. 10,77; 

Andover, S. par. Ms, infant sch, for tracts 
for China, 

Arkport, N. Y. Mon. con. 

Ashburnham, Ms. Mon. con. 

Auburn, N. ¥., R. Steele, for China, 20; J. 
W. Ist presb. chh. 5; 

Augusta, Ga. Fem. asso. 

Barre, Ms. Mon. con. in evang. cong. so. 

Batavia, N. Y. Mon. con. in presb. cong. 

Berkley, Ms. Fem. asso. 

Boston, Ms. Sab. sch. in Pine-st, chh. 24,20; 
fair of misses held at Masonic Temple, for 
Ceylon miss. 17,28; 

Bristol, Me. A. Blaney, 

Budesburgh, Pa. A. Jenks, 

Buffalo, N. Y. Coll. in Ist free cong. chh. 
to constitute the Rev. J. H. Martyn an 
Honorary Member of the Board, 

Cambridge, Ms. Mon. con. in Rev. Mr. 
Adams’ chh. 

Chapel Hill, N. C. Mon. con. 


Charlestown, Ms. Mon. con. in bangs ig 


Charlestown, Va. Mra. D. and Mrs. P. 
W. F. 1; Miss J. A. F. 1; Miss A. E. 50c. 
Miss S. M. L. 62¢. for schools, 


Chatham, N. J. Mon. con. in presb. chh. 5; 


indiv. 5,13; 
Cincinnati and Solon, O. Aux. so. 
Dansville, N. Y. Fem. for. miss. so, 
Dashville, N. Y., 8. H. for Nestorian miss. 
Elizabethtown, N. J., A friend, 
Fairhaven, Ct. E. Hemmenway, 
Fayetteville, N. C. Mon. con. in presb. chb. 
11,02; ded. am’t ackn. in Jan. 2; 
Framingham, Ms. Mon. con. in Hollis 
evang. so. to constitute the Rev. Groner 
Trask an Honorary Member of the Board, 
Geneseo, N. Y. Rev. J. C. Lord 
Goshen, N. Y. For. miss. so. 
Hamilton, U.C. Mon. con, in presb. chh. 
Hamp. Chris. Depos. Ms. Granby, W. par. 


fem. work. so. av. of socks, 79c. Wor- 
thington, char. so. do. 1,54; Plainfield, 


5,43; West Hampton, fem. asso. av, 
flannel, 18,90; 


Hanover, N. J. Fem. mite so. for Aaron 


Condit in Ceylon, 
Hansfield cong. N.C. 


Harrisburg, Pa. Presb. cong. my hy: of 


Mrs. M. A. Alexander at the 
Holliston, Ms. Mon. con. 
Hunter, N. Y. Mon. con. in presb. chh. 
Kensington, Pa. M. Simpson, 

Kingston, N. H. La. miss. asso. 13,26; gent. 

asso. 5,04; mon. con. 22,86; 


Ww. isl. 


Kirby, Vt. Mon. con, 2,30; Mrs, H. Larned, 10; 
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80 


Lola y en, N 
a. Le. for Mrs. G. 12; mon. 


con. “——o ‘irs. “M. and others, 6; Mr. W.2; 
Livingstoncille N. Y. Members of chb. 
Lockport, N .Y¥. Presb. cong. 39; young la. 
14,36; to constitute the Rev. JoserH 
Myers an Honorary Member of the Board, 
Lowell, Ms. Mon. con. in Ist co’ 
Lunenburg, Vt. E. Clark, 10; 
two sisters, 30c. 
, Va. Rev. Mr. Baker, for schools 


ay; 
Malden, Ms. Mon. con. 
Meadville, Pa. Cong. 
Marshfield, Ms. Miss P. F. Baker, 
Middle Granville, W. Y. Ladies, 


yey A friend, 
e. Mon. con. 15; fem. sew. so. for 


schoo - Greece, 10; 
Pa. Mon. con. 

Morristown, N. J. Mrs. Condit, 

Mount Morris, N. Y.-1st presb. so. (of which 
to constitute the Rev. Georce W. FEx- 
goose an vy ee of the Board, 

50;) 93,50; A. Dean, 5; 
New Albany, Indi. P.'S. Sheiler, 
» Ms. 3d relig. so, 

New Orleans, Missi. Mon. con. in Rev. J. 
Parker’s chh. 

New Providence, N. J. Fem. juv. hea. youth 
80. for Elias Riggs in Ceylon, 

Newton, W. par. Ms. Mon. con. 

New York city, La. of Brick chh. for Spring 
sch. in Ceylon, 72; a female for ed. hea. 


outh, } 

Magar Fal , N. Y. Presb. cong. 

ford, Ms. Mrs. H. Dewitt, 

Paterson, N. J. lst presb. chh. 46,80; (this 
and former pay. constitute the Rev. 8. 
Fisuer an j Member of the 
Board;) mon. con. 22,36; 

Pelham, N. H. A young man, dee’d, 

Perry Centre, N. Y. Mon. con. to constitute 
the Rev. Samuex H. Gripctey an Honor- 
ary Member of the Board, 

Philadelphia, Pa. Mon. con. in 5th presb. 

in 8th do. 5; Miss 


. E. G. an 


chh. 80; fem. s. 8. 80. 

M. Linnard, 5; 

‘The dona. ackn. in Jan. fr. 11th presb. chh. 
constitutes the Rev. Jonn L. Grant 


an Honorary Member of the Board. 
Pittsfield, Ms. La. so. for pro. chris. among 
the Jews, 


Pompey, N. Y. Ist cong. chh. 

Princeton, N. J. Sab. - in presb. chh. for 
John Newbold in Ceylon, 

Providence, R. {. Mon. con. in benef. cong. 
chh. 27,22; benef. cong. for. miss. so. 12; 
Richmond-st. cong. chh. 31; 

Reading, S. par. Ms. La. asso. 26,46; fem. 
hea. sch. and retrench. so. 12; 


, Pa. Mon. con. in Ist presb. chh. 
17 St sab. sch. in do. for Rev. C. ares 
5,50; Judge-D. 5; Messrs. O’B. and F. 5 


J. McK. 2; chil. of Mrs. D. 6c. m. box, 28¢ 
_—— Ve. Mon. con. in Ist presb. chh. 
» on. con. in presb. so. 
Pinas . Y. Mon. con. in presb. chh. 
Saco, Me. Juv. so. for ed. in Greece, 
Salem, Ms. Mon. con. in Tab. chh. 
Scituate, Ms. — Ford, 5; Miss R. Ford, 
5; av. of ring. 33c 
Scotchtown, N. Y., J. MillSpaugh, 
Sherburne, Ms. Sub. 
Simsbury, Ct. Mon. con. 
Smithfield, N. Y. Mon. con. in presb. chh. 
Somers, Ct. Mon. con. in cong. chh. and so. 
South Berwick, Me. Mon. con. 
d, Vt. Urica mon. con. 
oS, Sincbory Pew, Vt. Fem. cent. so. 
e. Mon. con. 
Uniontown, Pa. Mon. con. in presb. cong 
Waltham, Ms. Mon. con. 
Waynesboro’, Ga. A Georgia planter’s family, 
Westfield, N. J. Mon. con. 
West Lincklaen, N. ¥Y., A widow and two 
daughters, 
| Serge ser W. par. Vt. Gent. asso. 


est Newbury, lst par. Ms. Mon, con. 


N. Y. Coll. in 2d cong. chh. 


Donations. 


7 00 


53 36 


-chh. and - 65 00 


10 30 
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pha rospect, Me. Mon. con. 
[Pigecn, M. T. Mon. con. in presb. chh. 
— Ms. Coli. in cong. 12,45; mon. 
a 38,50; 
er eemeg Vt. P. Sampson, 
Wythe co. Va. Mrs. M. McGavock, 
XX, Rec’d in New York, 


Whole amount of donations acknowledged in the pre- 
ceding lists, $8,976 50. 


III. PERMANENT FUND. 
Somers, Ct. A widow, 
IV. LEGACIES. 


Barnet, Vt. Mrs. Janet Bachup, ($95 having 
been received previously,) by Rev. 
Sutherland, Ex’r, 

Hawley, Ms. Elijah Field, by Edmund 
Longley, Jr. Ex’r, 

New York city, | Christopher Prince, by John 
Stephens, Ex’r, 

Sunderland, Ms. Nathaniel Smith, by Elihu 
Rowe, Ex’r, five shares in Hampshire 
Bank, "valued at 

Swanzey, N. H. Enoch Cummings, by S. A. 
Gerould, 


V. DONATIONS IN CLOTHING, &c. 


Baltimore, Md. A bundle of books, fr. fem. 
mite so. for Ceylon. 

Batavia, N. Y., 8. Ives, a horse, 30; H. H. 
Reynolds and other indiv. a wagon and 
harness, 44,50; 

Berlin, Ms. A box, fr. fem. ed, so. 

Bridgewater, Ms. A box, fr. la. benev. so. 
for Cattaraugus. 

Brookfield, Ct. A bundle of books, for Rev. 
S. Ruggles, Sandw. Isl 

Camden, N. Y., A box, 

——— N. Y., A bundle, fr. fem. benev. so. 

Geneva, N. Y. Mr. Haskell, a haim collar, 

Granby, E. par. Ms. A box, fi r. la. asso. 

Gren, Ms. A box, fr. ja. miss. so. in 2d 
cong. § 

Hamilton, Ms. A box, fr. fem. char. so. for 
Ojibwa miss. 

Hamp. Chris. Ms. Shoes, fr. South 
Hadley; do. fr. male asso. Granby, W. par.; 
coverlet, &c. fr. fem. work. so. do.; stock, 
fr. fem. asso, Sunderland; bedquilt, &e. 
fr. fem. asso. Plainfield; "thread, fr. do. 
Middlefield; sundries, fr. do. Cummington; 
do. fr. do. Chesterfield; bible, fr. J. T. Jr. 
do.; socks, fr. fem, asso. Deerfield, Bloody 
Brook; 12 pr shoes and boots, fr. P, Allen, 
South "Hadley. 

Hanover, Pa. A box, fr. females, for Dwight, 

Homer, N. Y. Clothing, fr. ladies for Miss 
Bishop, 14; do. fr. little girls sew. so. for 
chil. 10; for Seneca, 

New Alstead, N. H., A box, fr. fem. so. of 
industry, for Brainerd, 

Newburyport, Ms. A box, fr. 
benef. so. 

New Lisbon, N. Y., A box, fr. fem. benev. so. 

Ogden, N. Y., A box, rec’d at Tuscarora. 

Otisco, N. Y., A box, rec’d at Seneca. 

Peterboro’, N. on A cloak, in part, fr. indiv. 

Pitcher, N. Bes A box, fr. fem. benev. so. 

Plymouth, N. Y., A box, fr. chh. and cong. 

—— Vt. A box, fr. Dorcas so. for wes. 


55 00 
0 00 


25 00 


| 


7 


38 98 
16 94 
2 


24 78 


37 00 


4 
s 


young la. 


aon, Ms. A box. fr. fem. char. so. for 
Dwight, 

Stow’s Square, N. Y., A box, 16,63; « bun- 
die, for Miss Nash, Creek Path, 8,37; 

Thetford, Vt. A box, fr. Mrs. L. Fitch and a 
few friends, for Mrs. Joslyn at Dwight, 

Townshend, Vt. A box, fr. Dorcas so. 

Trumbull, Ct. A bundie, 

Westminster, W. par. Vt. 4 yds. cloth, fr. B. 
B. Nickerson, 

Winfield, N. Y., A cloak, in part, fr. indiv. 

Unknown, A box, for Rev. D. Baldwin; do. 
for Rev. fl. Bingham; do. for Rev. C. 
Forbes, Sandw. Isl. 





